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Editorial. 


HE ancient Hebrew poets, prophets, and lawgivers 
still furnish us with the most stirring incentives 
to action and the most rational rules of conduct 
in both peace and war. They were warlike and 
strenuous advocates of peace. They were elo- 

quent and persuasive when they preached peace, but still 
more impassioned when they declared that righteousness 
must come first. Better than national ignominy and con- 
cessions to idolatry were war and death. ‘The culmination 
would come when righteousness and peace had kissed each 
other, and not before. 
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WirH the approach of some dreaded event, grave and 
solemn thoughts fill the mind. At its actual advent a 
strange transformation takes place. Realization becomes 
less burdensome than anticipation. ‘To know the worst is 
less depressing than to fear the worst. Crushing sorrow, 
even, bears with it some essence, a secret of its own, 
withheld before, that furnishes strength. Pain itself hasa 
sweetness. ‘There is a mystic order of sufferers. There 
is a heaven disclosed only to those denied their heaven. 
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THE aspect of the awful destruction of life which is 
saddest is the youth of those who have laid down their 
lives in the great war. The unfulfilled lives are the ones 
most regretted. But the fact we have to consider, also, 
is that patriots do not consider them unfulfilled. ‘They 
are not unfeeling victims of war, unreflecting, and heed- 
less of what they offer. A man himself knows better than 
any one else knows how much hope, and happiness, and 
years, he places at the risk of ending; but in his thoughts 
he reckons the days and months before what may be their 
near completion at a higher valuation than other days 
and months. They have a concentrated worth and 
meaning, so that what looks unfinished is really more 
complete than many a well-rounded life may be. Glad- 
stone’s grandson so estimated the days which proved to 
be his last. ‘‘I have seen divers by their death,” said 
Montaigne, ‘either in good or evil, give reputation to 
all their forepassed life. ‘There are brave and fortunate 
deaths. I have seen cut the twine: of some man’s 
life . . . who, without going to the place he pretended, 


‘arrived there more gloriously and worthily than either 


his desire or hope aimed at, and by his fall forewent the 
power and name whither by his course he aspired.”’ 
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A CORRESPONDENT, expressing discontent with the 
intellectualism which invades the field of religion, Says: 
“It may sound foolish, but I sometimes feel toward the 
‘theologians’ as a pianist would feel toward a piano-tuner 

with whom he was asked to play a duet. Just now the 
intellectual arguments for the existence of God are abso- 
lutely repulsive to me.” That is a wholesome condition 
of mind. The pattern believer is not the student of 
theology with all the arguments at his tongue’s end, but 
the old deacon who heard him turn out his grist of proof 
and exclaimed, “I can’t help believing there is a God, in 
spite of all you say.’”’ ~The best service a theologian can 
render to those desiring religion is to pray so that they 
get religion from him, instead of arguing so that they 
detest it. ‘To furnish even a little religion produces more 
than to talk about a great deal of it. 
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Tue Franklin Square House in Boston is one of the 
institutions of benevolence that may be commended 
without reserve. Rev. George L. Perin is a Universalist 
minister who has labored with great success to create for 
working-girls in Boston a hospitable home. Thousands 
who otherwise would have been homeless in a great city 

~ have shared the benefits of this enterprise. To meet the 
new demands made upon the management it was proposed 
to raise a fund of $100,000 to pay for new buildings. 
$72,000 have been subscribed, conditional upon raising the 
whole sum by May 1. Such an enterprise as this carries 
with it no taint of a degrading charity; it is simply a 
co-operative plan to reduce the expenses of girls and to 
increase their comforts and pleasures by clubbing their 
resources. What they cannot do for themselves is done 
for them by the men and women who plan for them and 
-give them opportunities that otherwise they would not 


have. 
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Ir ministers have less influence in forming public 
opinion now than in olden times, one reason is that they 
do not respect it enough. The assumption of all the 
virtues of an ideal without the discipline of putting it into 
operation alienates, when it does not offend, those who 
are supposed to be blind to its beauty while they are 
engaged only in the toil of reproducing it. Men have 
more sense and sensibility than they are given credit for 
by those who know more of books than of men. The 
man who makes idealism absurd by preventing any 
contact with means of achievement is more at fault than 
the man who appears to him incapable of appreciating 
ideals. It does little good to prophesy noble possibilities 
in such a way as to convert them into verbal plausibilities. 
Even though people are uplifted by them for a moment, 
return to actual situations discloses only the ashes of a 
burned-out enthusiasm. ‘To gain respect one must give 
it, and prove worthy of it. 


SYPHILIS is an unpleasant thing that must now be 
made familiar and spoken of without reserve. We have 
long been of the opinion that a disease that destroys the 
reason and causes the death of thousands of men, women, 
and little children ought to be reported and the community 
aroused to meet the danger that threatens and produces 
so much distress. ‘The State Board of Health of Massa- 
chusetts has at last determined to make a public campaign 
against a disease that stands third in the line with pneu- 
monia and tuberculosis as a cause of mortality. Pneu- 
monia takes off six thousand, tuberculosis, four thousand, 
and syphilis comes next with thousands that cannot be 
accurately stated because of obvious concealments, 

_ which however do not wholly mask the awful record. If 


and that innocent children, wives, and others may be 
infected, and that nurses and physicians die in the dis- © 
charge of their duty, we have no right to keep still, and 
so we break the silence imposed upon us by a false 
modesty and an unwise discretion. 
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WE hear much about symbols and we use them freely, 
but not always with a clear comprehension of their mean- 
ing and use. The remark of a young Roman Catholic 
nurse cast some light on the subject. Speaking of the 
difference between Protestants and Catholics, she said: 
“You believe in symbols; we don’t. For you at the com- 
munion table the bread and wine are symbols; with us 
they are realities, a miracle is wrought, and while you 
have symbols we have the real presence.” Of coutse 
this remark does not cover the whole ground, but it does 
let in light on one aspect of the difference between Catho- 
lics and Protestants. 

od 


THE theological mind is sometimes at odds with the 
religious mind, and the legal mind with the humane 
mind. A man might decide as a judge against a cause 
which he would espouse as a citizen. In the question of 
negro segregation, now before the Supreme Court, some 
lawyers assert that constitutionally the decision may go 
against the right of Negroes to the use of the property 
they may acquire. The layman, who may be presumed 
to be capable of understanding even a legal point when 
it is clearly put, will have great difficulty in following 
reasoning which denies to colored citizens a right guaran- 
teed to them as citizens. 


Patriots All. 


We are patriots all, but some of us are in favor of the 
war now declared, and some are not; some of our warlike 
members are extremely belligerent, and some of our 
pacifists are of the extreme type; many of our Unitarian 
fellowship are of foreign birth and some are Germans; 
but we are sure that among us there are none who are 
not lovers of our country, and true patriots. We are all 
Americans to-day, and we are willing to believe that every 
one of us desires for our country and the world only 
that which is just and true. 

Troublous times are before us, and although there is 
no probability that any large class of our people will 
suffer such losses as have made the British House of 
Lords ‘‘a house of mourning,” yet we shall have troubles, 
anxieties, and losses that will make war a costly sacrifice. — 
By all means let us agree to reduce so far as possible the _ 
tension and friction which tend to make war unnecessarily 
cruel and disastrous. ; 

There are a few rational rules of conduct that may be 
laid down, rules that if lived up to will reduce the asperi- | 
ties that are the inevitable concomitants of a state of war. 

One of the most grievous results of war is thatit causes 
discords among those who ought to be friends and often 
runs a line of division that divides families, so that the 
foes of a man may be those of his own household. This 
is an evil that can and ought to be avoided. Sharp — 
tongues can inflict grievous wounds. Now is the time for — 
the soft answer as well as the stalwart affirmation. = =—=— 

There are those who believe that we have been forced — 
into a war that could not, consistently with honor 
the obligations of patriotic duty, be avoi Othe 
equally honest and patriotic hold that all - 
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by. eans ae be avoided. It will be a 
eV 7 1 if either war-makers or pacifists call 
other hard names and add vituperation which is 
dable to the terrors of war that are unavoidable. —- 
_ ‘We must make sure that all the ends we aim at are 
«just and true, and that universal peace shall be the con- 
summation to be striven for. We shall make no war 
upon the men and women and children of Germany; 
many of them have been our friends, and let us hope they 
will in happier days be our friends again. We shall fight 
as fight we must, for their emancipation as well as for 
our own protection from an overlordship which threatens 
to destroy all the institutions of justice and liberty the 
world over. 

Let us fight, then, without rancor, and let those who 
desire not to fight practise the excellent gift of charity. 
Whether we believe in war or not, we believe in our 
country, and mean that by our devotion she shall be 
ennobled and blessed. 

Tennyson was a man of peace, but when evils threatened 
the very life of society he shouted :— 

“Ts it peace or war? Better war, loud war by land and by sea, 
War with a thousand battles, and shaking a hundred thrones.” 
To some of his countrymen that wAs a trumpet-call to 
duty, to others it was the raving of a misguided patriot; 
to the wise on both sides of the question concerning the 
choice of peace or war it was something to be considered 
with care and decided with calmness and mutual con- 

sideration and respect. 

One thing is certain, and that is, that in this crisis of 
the national life the whole force of the nation must be 
atrayed behind the Government and those who are 
responsible for action. ‘Those who are not willing to 
wield the sword may drive the plough; they who are 
unwilling to offer their own lives must hold themselves 
ready to care for the wounded and the sick; they who 
do not go forward to fill the fighting ranks must see to it 
that no acts of treason, or plotting against the common 
weal, shall be tolerated at home. All men and women, 
white, black, and red, must be held to strict accountability, 
to the end that none of them shall strive with success to 
bring discord into the national life and cause anxious 
thought about their homes, their wives and children, to 
dampen the courage and reduce the ardor of those who 
take their lives into their hands and go forth to war. 
Let every man be persuaded in his own mind, but let no 
man think that in these perilous days he is absolved from 


full responsibility for the defence of the national honor ~ 


and such service as it is in him to render America and for 
the common good of all nations that accept and practise 
the precepts of national honor and international good-will. 


EI Dorado. 


Among all the notable works of art at the San Fran- 
cisco Exposition, no more appealing picture charmed and 
held the vision than that of the sculpture by Gertrude 
Payne Whitney, bearing the title ‘““El Dorado.” The 
idea common to all the forms represented by the words, 

rie which mean ‘‘the gilded one,”’ was portrayed in the pro- 
cession which from both sides of the gates of the tree of 
life pressed toward the fabulous realm of wealth. There 
_-—s- were men and women, youths and maidens, thronging 
along the way, some fainting yet borne up by others, 
: some spent yet pursuing, some even at the end springing 
__with as eager vigor as at the beginning, all sustained by 
_ promise of reward and riches at last. Then those who 
ae hed the gates found them guarded by solemn keepers, 
sing, and felt the restraining hand denying 


ng on their knees, they bow in sorrow and 
a §| ; eey* 
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despair, the one object of all their pains and striving lost 
in the moment of possession. ‘This was El Dorado! 

The picture holds the memory not for the fascination 
of mythical story of the king or priest who in South 
America stood yearly covered with gold dust, and named 
El Dorado, not for the romance of Manoa, that fabled 
land whose lure drew many a Spanish explorer to brave 
danger, endure privations, and meet death, and always 
in vain, that hope common to mankind that somewhere, 
somehow, there will be discovered the land or fortune 
where the struggle for life will be no more necessary, and 
ease and plenty will give happiness and peace. It is a 
parable in an even wider sense than this. It is a parable 
for life itself. The people who drew out of the crowded 
entrance and found themselves in this recess, with its 
fountain and cool quietness, saw before them a representa- 
tion of their own experience, whatever it had been, because 
theirs was the unanswered plea for rest and fruition and 
unrestrained happiness. ‘The plashing waters might have 
been their tears, and their gasp of disappointed hopes. 
The closing gates,—who, among those who found them- 
selves wondering what was behind the narrowing rift, 
did not see some secret story of their own portrayed 
therein? Or, if this suggestion was wanting, who would 
not say that this was life, to struggle more than gain, to 
labor more than rest, to find every seeming end a new 
beginning, to expect the end of the day and find another 
required? 

To those who still hold the common forms of faith 
about the perfect life,—the perfect life as it was supposed 
to have been before 

““Man’s first disobedience and the fruit 

Of that forbidden tree, whose mortal taste 

Brought death into the world, and all our woe, 

With loss of Eden,’— 
the perfect life as it is expected that it will be when the 
cost of the fall is paid and the redeemed of the Lord 
stand in the heavenly places of bliss, in the “land of pure 
delight, where saints immortal reign,’’—to all who in- 
dulge the wish that at the last there will be nothing to 
do but live in spiritual luxury and contentedness, this 
picture brings a further instruction, for the dream of 
El Dorado is just as empty in morals as it is in economics 
and history. Heaven is no such thing, no matter how it 
is dressed in becoming language. For most people it 
could not be and for all people it would not long be 
heaven if it were. 

Let any one who is shocked by such seeming denial ask 
himself what makes him happiest, and what constitutes 
the deepest root of happiness, and he will cease to be 
shocked, for the keenest satisfactions in life come either 
in the exercise of activity and in the risks of enterprise 
or in the rest that they have made necessary and which 
leads toward more of them. If toil without rest is dead- 
ening, rest without toil is death itself. Any such con- 
summation is “‘ignoble ease and peaceful sloth, not 
peace.” F 

The satisfaction in recalling at the present time this 
sermon graven in the sculptor’s stone is in the comfort 
it brings to the disillusionized spirits. whose hope and 
confidence had been sure that the world had got beyond 
conflict and the reign of universal peace had dawned. 
We find that in this warfare of history there is yet no 
discharge. Whatever is to come in the prophet’s future, 
it is sure that no one can sit down in such a kingdom of 
heaven now. Whether it is good that this should be so is a 
question for philosophers. The fact cannot be changed 
by a conclusion on this subject. What is so now is 
that the world has to strive on in the stage of progress 
it is in, and has to do so with a good heart, and a good 


_will, and an unconquerable resolve. 
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modern poet who represents Eve as coming back from 
all her course of struggle and sorrow consequent on her 
obedience to the law God had placed in her being, and 
disobedience to the command laid upon her not to eat of 
the fruit of the tree of life, and telling God that after all 
she was glad she did it. This poet comes closer to the 
plan of God than the older poet, for it is amply proved 
that in the sweat of his brow and the blood of his heart 
man finds his joy and wins his peace, and getting out of 
Paradise was the surest making of it for humanity. 
Heaven is sure to be different from what is expected, and 
there is good ground to hope that this will be the difference. 


American Unitarian Hssociation. 
The Witness of the Churches in Time of War. 


How inevitably, in times of national crisis, high-minded 
men seek for inspiration and comfort in their religious 
associations and in the sacred Scriptures of their faith. 
“Tn the name of God, Amen,” wrote the Pilgrim Fathers 
at the head of the compact which they signed in the 
cabin of the Mayflower as she swung at anchor in Province- 
town Harbor. ‘In the name of God, Amen,” answered 
the makers of the Constitution that one hundred and 
seventy years later welded the separate States into a 
nation. ‘The founders of New England were sustained 
by the Old Testament pledges about the Promised Land 
and by the Psalmist’s assurance that he that dwelleth 
in the secret place of the Most High shall abide under 
the shadow of the Almighty. The homespun soldiers 
at Quebec or Valley Forge read by the light of the camp- 
fire of how the walls of Jericho fell before Joshua, or of 
how Gideon’s three hundred overthrew the Midianites. 
In the dread time of Civil War what were the forms of 
expression which uttered the deep emotions of American 
life? ‘They were pre-eminently the utterances of spiritual 
and national idealism. 

“Mine eyes have seen the glory of the coming of the Lord; 
He is ba out the vintage where the grapes of wrath are 
stored; 
He hath loosed the fateful lightning of his terrible swift sword; 
His truth is marching on.” 

Most typical of all such expressions of the national 
spirit in time of crisis are the words of Lincoln’s second 
Inaugural. Abraham Lincoln was peculiarly and com- 
prehensively the representative American, and this he 
could not have been unless in his more earnest moods he 
had been stirred to the depths of his grave and tender 
being by a mingled patriotic and religious emotion. 
What makes his utterances so deeply characteristic of 
our whole people is the almost mystic idealism that per- 
vades his words. “The Almighty has His own purposes. 
‘Woe unto the world because of offences! for it must needs 
be that offences come; but woe to that man by whom 
the offence cometh.’ Fondly do we hope—fervently 
do we pray—that this mighty scourge of war may 
speedily pass away; but if God wills that it continue,— 
as was said three thousand years ago, so still it must be 
said, ‘The judgments of the Lord are true and righteous 
altogether.’” 

It was in such deep prophetic utterances, founded on 
the old prophetic forms, that men felt that their real 
impulses and affections had found voice. The Bible 
is full of the record of the heroism of men who have 
testified and died for ideals; it is alive with exalted songs 
of deliverance and with prophecies of the reign of justice 
and righteousness upon the earth. 

We hear in these days arguments which deny this 


‘ 
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Prof. Emerton, in one of his chapters, alludes to the 


natural alliance of religion and patriotism. Vi 
we have loved to listen to insist that a true ide: 
brotherhood of man obliges us to forego loyalty to a 
particular nation. sare 


We are admonished that if we ar 
to be truly Christian we must be more cosmopolitan. I : 
may be incurably provincial, but I find these councils 
singularly difficult of application. God has set the soli- 
tary in families, and bound families into communities, 
and organized communities into nations. We cannot 
live in all countries at once. It is for most of us impos- 
sible to love the whole world and nobody in particular. 
We cannot cast off the mystic ties that bind us to the 
traditions of a special inheritance. However broad his 
sympathies, “a man must look with a thrill that nothing 
else can awaken into the face of the mother that bore 
him.’’ He may be in perfect harmony with the principle 
of good-will to all men, but he finds the root of that senti- 
ment itself in love of his own family and community. 
“The heart of man is made to contract a particular friend- 
ship for its native soil.” If that affection is absent, then 
I believe that an essential element of religion itself is 
wanting. The Home, the Flag, the Cross,—these are 
the symbols of kindred and sacred emotions. 

Or, again, we are told that religion and patriotism are 
essentially antagonistic. The one is characterized by 
withdrawal from the clash and conflict of every-day life, 
by gentle endurance of oppression, by placid devotion to 
church ordinances; while the other is often turbulent, 
headstrong, militant. But in truth the religious life is 
not all a matter of passive virtue and meek submission. 
To be genuine it must have in it a touch of fire and the 
breath of flame. ‘The ideal figure of the saint is not the 
passionless penitent in his dust and ashes, but St. Michael, 
as he stands as Perugino painted him, the warrior angel, 
young, strong, girt with shining armor, belted and greaved, 
triumphant over the devil who writhes from the threat 
of the glittering spear. 

I cannot help thinking that we have not had enough of 
this power of righteous wrath in our moral ideals. To 
many of us the ideal Christian has been a man half of 
whose faculties are in abeyance, a life with no spice in it, 
an innocence with no more flavor than the white of an 
egg. Resistance to evil is not to my mind a failure of re- 
ligion, but a positive sign of intelligent spiritual life. 
Anger against iniquity is not a failure of character; it is 
the evidence of moral health. If our religion prevents 
us from vindicating some imperilled right; if it destroys 
our ability to be indignant against outrage, or impairs our 
discriminating judgment between the principles that are - 
worth perpetuating and those that ought to be destroyed; 
if our religion is to level our emotions to “one tepid senti- 
ment of acquiescence’ in whatever some self-seeking 
autocrat chooses to think good for the world, then I 
believe it is an evil rather than a good. 

Peace is unquestionably one of the highest ideals of 
mankind, but I submit that the pursuit of peace for its 
own sake may involve the sacrifice of things that are more 
important than peace itself. Does not a true idealism, 
yes, and the Christian gospel itself, demand that the — 
lesser good be sacrificed to the greater? Our transitory = 
wealth and our brief lives are of comparatively little ; 
importance when set over against the orderly and con- 
tinued evolution of those conditions of human life which 
alone permit of progress and happiness. Every impar- 
tial American is to-day convinced that the orderly evo- 
lution of mankind would be retarded, if not destroyed, 
by the success of that philosophy of life which insists that 
might makes right and that people are the happiest aS 
all their decisions are made for them by their here 
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are ourselves to make whatever 
2s may be needed to restore to the world its oppor- 

tunity for free and orderly development. ‘This great 
war is more than a war between nations.” It is a war 
between incompatible systems, between freedom and 
b - autocracy. It is a war forever to end war. In such a 

: struggle the interests and peace of our nation, or any 
% nation, are nothing in comparison with the interests of 
humanity. 

The logic of events has settled for us the immediate 
character of our obligations. It has been demonstrated 
= that neutrality is untenable, that the isolation of America 

_ from the rest of the world is impossible. The seas which 
“ once presented well-nigh impassable barriers between the 
continents are no longer our protection. To speak 
' to-day of the contrasts or distinctions between the Old 
World and the New is to speak a dead language. America 
can no more separate itself from the destinies of Europe 
than it can escape from the natural laws of the universe. 
We must take our part in the practical responsibilities 
which are necessary to the peace and order of the world. 
We must not permit our traditionary and instinctive 
love of peace to weaken our allegiance to the great moral 
issues which are at stake. It is the soul of America, and 
not its peace or prosperity, which must to-day be the 
supreme anxiety of every Christian citizen. 
_ Fortunate are we that no sordid impulses, no thoughts 
of conquest or of vengeance, enter into the purpose of 
America. Fortunate are we that the United States takes 
its place in the battle line unmoved by hatred or passion 
and without any selfish ambitions whatever. Not for 
America alone, but for the welfare of the world and the 
rights of the generations which are yet unborn, let us 
accept the gage of battle. Let us enter upon the hazards 
of the war because we are still highly resolved that 
“government of the people, by the people, for the people, 
shall not perish from the earth.” 
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SaMuEL A. E ior. 


The Use of the Unitarian Building in Boston. 


At the meeting of the board of directors of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association held on February 13, con- 
sideration was given to certain emergencies that might 
arise in connection with anticipated national events, 
and after due discussion, and believing that their action 
rightly interpreted the spirit and desire of the members 
of the Association, the directors adopted the following 
votes :— 

Resolved, That the president be authorized to offer to the Gov- 
ernor of the Commonwealth the first floor of the Building at 25 
Beacon Street, and any additional accommodations therein that 
may be needed for whatever uses may be appropriate and neces- 
sary, such as committee or office rooms, information or registry 
bureaus, or rooms for the collection of hospital supplies. 

Voted: That Mr. Forbes be appointed to represent the Asso- 
ciation in all the details of administration arising from the possible 
z occupation of the building by the authorities of the State, with 
: power to call for the assistance of other members of the staff as 


by the authority of the board of directors of 


1e Committee on Public Safety the first floor of the 

-at 25 Beacon Street for whatever uses may 

at the present time. The Associa- 

er of Bowdoin Street adjoining the 

of the Association believe that it 
= 
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Association I beg to offer to the Common-. 
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may be found a convenient place for committee or office rooms, 
information or registry bureaus, or for the collection of supplies. 
We shall be glad also to place at the disposal of the Commonwealth 
the services of certain members of our exectitive and clerical staff, 
and to assign them to duty in the building in whatever direction 
may be possible and expedient. I am sending a copy of this letter 
to Mr. Storrow, the chairman of the Committee on Public Safety. 

We shall be ready at any time at a day’s notice to turn over 
these accommodations to the oecupancy and use of any persons 
that you may authorize or designate. With high regard, faithfully 
yours, 

Samuey A. Extror. 
My Dear Doctor Eliot:— 

I have your favor of the 3d containing the very generous proffer 
of the board of directors of the American Unitarian Association 
to the Commonwealth or the Committee on Public Safety of the 
first floor of the Association’s building and the offer also to place 
at the disposal of the Commonwealth the services of certain mem- 
bers of your staff. I appreciate greatly the patriotism and public 
spirit of this offer and I am sure we shall be able to use the rooms 
which you so kindly place at our disposal. 

S. W. McCarty. 


The Governor has not yet designated what guests we 
may receive or just what use may be made of the accom- 
modations thus offered and accepted. It may prove 
that the recent additions to the State House will provide 
all the rooms needed. ‘The members of the Association’s 
office staff will gladly adapt themselves to the incon- 
veniences necessitated by the possible use of the rooms 
for Government purposes. It is hoped and expected 
that the members of the Association and those who in 
normal times do business at 25 Beacon Street will be 
equally co-operative and good-tempered. 

SAMUEL A. ELior. 


Alfies.in Peace and War. 


On the day war was declared the following telegrams 
were sent from the Unitarian Building in Boston, the 
first addressed to-the Unitarian headquarters in London 
and the second to the ministers of the Unitarian churches _ 
in Canada:— 
Bowle, 

Essex Hall, Essex Street, London. 
Pledged to united and resolute endeavor we send our glad and 
solemn salutations to our comrades who have borne the burden 
of the great conflict and upheld the banners of freedom and human- 
a Euior. 
Rev. FREDERICK R. GRIFFIN, 

Montreal, Canada. 
In the name of the free churches of the United States I send heart- 
felt greetings to you and your congregation. We claim our share 
of the burden which Canada has so nobly sustained. We share 
your confident hopes and pledge our loyalty to the ideals you have 


so unfalteringly pursued. 
SAMUEL A. Extor. 


In response to these telegrams the following answers 
have been received. First, from the president of the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association :— 


Exior, 

We greet the entry of your country into the great war with inex- 

pressible hope. A new vision dawns upon the world for the estab- 

lishment of national liberties and the security of international peace. 
CARPENTER. 


‘Then from the secretary of the same Association :— 


America has confirmed and strengthened our faith in the righteous- 
ness of the terrible conflict in which we are engaged and inspired us 
with new confidence in the coming triumphs of the democracies of 


the world. 
From the minister of the Unitarian church in Winni- 
peg, Man. :— 


Rey. SAMUEL A. ELio7, 
In the name of my congregation I heartily reciprocate your greetings 
which were read at our Easter Services. The events for the past 
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week strengthen the feeling we are one people. We pledge ourselves 
anew to our common faith in which alone lies the healing of the 
nations. Horace WESTWOOD. 


Brevities. 


A correspondent wishes to know when and by whom 
the Golden Rule was thus called. 


Let us highly resolve that the distinction between 
militarism and militant patriotism shall at least be kept 
clear. 


George Bernard Shaw is not the only man who thinks 
that the trenches cannot be much more dangerous than 
are the streets of London after dark. 


Until war in England actually began, Lloyd George 
was the leader of the peace party and urged the reduc- 
tion of armaments. That new occasions teach new 
duties is the lesson indicated more than once since Lowell 
wrote in the crisis of his own day. 


Buy your eggs now and preserve them in water glass. 
That is the message sent out broadcast by such leaflets 
-as that of the Hampton County Improvement League, 
but be sure the eggs are fresh in the first place. ‘They 
should be not more than four or five days old. 


If we are to have flags in our churches, as we certainly 
should, it is appropriate and desirable that they be dedi- 
cated to the highest uses of patriotism. In this connec- 
tion we call attention again to the service of consecra- 
tion used in the Second Church of Brookline, Mass. It 
was printed in the Christian Register of March 15. 


Ir is not beyond the memory of people not yet old that 
Sunday-schools from towns about and some distance 
from Boston had a grand assembling in Music Hall, 
sang in chorus, and marched with banners, to show 
themselves that they belonged together and the community 
that they were regiments ina grand review. If Symphony 
Hall were filled some day with children, singing the 
hymns they all know, it would mean something for them 
and for our churches; and what would be true in Boston 
might be true in many other centres. 


Letters to the Gditor. 


Prohibition in War-time. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


I have just made a survey of four Southern cities under 
Prohibition—Savannah, Columbia, Richmond, and 
Charleston. All were forced to go dry against their will, 
by the vote of the State, and all except Charleston are 
now converted to Prohibition, because the reduction of 
wreckage has been so marked; especially is this true of 
Richmond and Savannah. 

Now a woman in Richmond said that she understood 
that Massachusetts was interested in Preparedness, but 
did we really call the hundreds of saloons that we still 
have ‘“‘Preparedness,” and did we think it fair to ask 
the boys of the twenty-five dry States to go into the 
twenty-three wet States with all the bad conditions, the 
extra prostitution, etc., that liquor breeds in war-time? 

It is possible that the twenty-five dry States will—in 
the name of clean living for the troops—ask the twenty- 

three wet States to close their saloons, but why wait to 
be forced into such a well-proved bit of preparedness? 
Every Unitarian church should go on record against open 
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saloons in war-time and should ask their Representatives 
to see that the Legislature closes the saloons. Action 
can be if the people demand action. 


E. Tiron. ; 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


An Unprofitable Servant’s Plea. 


HENRY H. BARBER. 


Lord, I have not buried the talent 
Which Thou deliveredst to me, 

But have put it out at usance 
Where need seemed most to be. 


So many were sad and needy, 
So bare they had to live, 

That I thought more of their want, dear Lord, 
Than of Thy wealth; forgive! 


But many are slow in repaying, 
And some ignore the debt; 

And some, for their bitter burdens, 
I could not ask it yet. 


So, Lord, I have no talent 
To pay Thee back, in store, 
But must rest thine utter debtor, 
For ever and ever more. 


And since, for my thriftless stewardship, 
Thy Joy I must not see, 

I will trust that the Outer Darkness 
May still be full of Thee! 


Rev. William A. Sunday in Buffalo. 


REV. RICHARD W. BOYNTON. 


The eight weeks’ evangelistic campaign inaugurated 
by Mr. Sunday in Buffalo on January 28 came to an end 
on March 25. As in other cities, the evangelist was 
given an extraordinary reception when he came, and an 
equally remarkable leave-taking when he went. No 
President or crowned earthly potentate could have had 
a greater ovation than this self-styled ambassador of 
Christ. Audiences aggregating close to sixty thousand 
persons attended the four services on his closing Sunday. 
He bore away with him a certified check, signed on the 
platform after the evening session by the president of a 
leading bank, in person, for $42,000, with a promise of 
more to come. ‘The Twentieth Century Limited on the 
New York Central lines, which does not usually stop 
in Buffalo, was halted in the railroad yards long enough 
for the Sunday party to get on board, on their way to 
Winona Lake, Ind., for Mr. Sunday’s rest previous to 
undertaking the most ambitious campaign of his career 
in New York City. 

To continue with a few statistics, the estimated at- 
tendance during the eight weeks at the tabernacle was 
1,020,440. The number of “‘trail hitters” was 35,785. 
Besides the closing ‘‘free-will’’ offering to the evangelist, 
collections were made for campaign expenses, including © 
erection of the temporary structure in which the revival 
was held, and the pay of Mr. Sunday’s numerous assist- 
ants, of $59,922.27 and for local charities of $6,873.63. 
Buffalo thus fell behind Boston some 300,000 in attend- 3 
ance, 9,000 in trail hitters and $10,000 in the free-will 
offering. Considering the much greater size of Boston 
and the far more thickly settled metropolitan district 
around it, Buffalo may be said to have done distinctly 
better for Mr. Sunday in proportion to its size and re-— 
sources. \ Bad oe 

What may be said of the total effect of thi 
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1e life of the city as a whole? ‘The 
. a very difficult one for which to find a satis- 
_ g answer. On Sunday, April 1, most of the leading 
evangelical churches, which supported the. revival, re- 
ported taking in a large accession to membership, in one 
‘case claimed to be five hundred persons. Although it 
-has been apparent that a number of liberal orthodox 
‘ministers have been anything but enthusiastic over Mr. 
Sunday’s methods, there has been nothing like a public 
protest in any quarter except from certain correspondents 
of the newspapers and from the few unqualifiedly liberal 
pulpits. Leading business men and society women have 
given the evangelist their hearty support. He has 
i spoken to selected audiences in some of the wealthiest 
homes, and before one or more of the principal clubs. 
His assistants have addressed audiences of working-men 
in most of the large industrial plants of this manufactur- 
ing city. The newspapers have given cordial editorial 
commendation from beginning to end as well as most 
generous space in their news columns, both for Mr. Sun- 
day’s copyrighted sermons and for elaborate descrip- 
tions of his oratory and typical scenes at the tabernacle. 
4 Mr. Sunday himself has impressed different observers 
most variously. He is not on the whole a magnetic 
person, as might be supposed. He is a master of practi- 
cal psychology, and has learned by his unexampled ex- 
perience to play upon the multitude at will. His chor- 
ister, Homer A. Rodeheaver, is a genius in his line, mould- 
ing the vast assembly by the power of song into a perfect 
unison of response to the passionate onset of the evange- 
list. The singing of the great chorus of 3,500 voices is 
in itself a wonderful inspiration. Mr. Sunday’s gym- 
nastics on the platform have been described so often 
that nothing needs to be said of them here. Not a 
particle of reverence, or of the feeling of participating 
in a religious service, seems to be present. The whole 
business is taken as a unique sort of vaudeville. Even 
the trail hitters show no evidence in most cases of special 
earnestness or consecration. How the churches can 
assimilate and utilize such material remains to be seen. 

What stays most prominently in the mind now that 
the campaign is over is an impression of the consummate 
organization which seems rather to use the talent of Mr. 
Sunday for its purposes than to be the creation of that 
talent, remarkable as it undoubtedly is. Setting aside 
certain violent extremes of mental attitude and physical 
gesture, the evangelist seems almost petty beside the 
system of which he is the centre. 

The reaction of Mr. Sunday’s work upon the liberal 
churches has been most interesting and significant. The 
two Universalist churches have engaged in “rational 
revivals,’ as they have been termed, with encouraging 
results. At the First Unitarian Church a series of seven 
Sunday evening services was held, closing on April 1. 
Mr. Boynton took for his general topic “The Unitarian 
Interpretation of Certain Current Doctrines.’’ The 
subjects were: “The Bible,” ‘‘Creation,” “The Fall of 
Man,” “‘The Atonement,” ‘The Christ,’ “Future Pun- 
ishment,”” and ‘‘The Resurrection.” After each ad- 

_ dress, questions from the audience were answered. The 
church, which holds between five and six hundred per- 
sons, was filled throughout this series of services and 
several times chairs had to be brought in. ‘The congre- 
gations were at least three-quarters of them from other 
churches. Their interest was marked. Several hun- 
dred free tracts were taken from the tables in the vesti- 

bule, and many copies of Dr. Pierce’s “Soul of the Bible” 
and Dr. Sunderland’s “Origin and Character of the 
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ring his repeated and bitter attacks upon the Unitarians, 
Mr. Sunday did his best to help us. Such remarks as 
“To hell with the Unitarians” on his first Sunday after- 
noon, and ‘“‘God never heard the prayer of a Unitarian,”’ 


quoted and discussed in the newspapers, did more than 


we ourselves could have done to advertise the Unitarian 
cause. In addition, large display advertisements were 
employed each Saturday in two morning and three even- 
Ing newspapers. One morning and one evening paper 
printed extended synopses of Mr. Boynton’s addresses, 
and the other papers printed shorter extracts. This 
exceptional publicity led to a widespread discussion of 
the Unitarian ideas, which has by no means subsided. 
There are indications that an unusually large number 
of new members will be received into the church on 
Easter Sunday. On the whole, however much or little 
the evangelical forces of Buffalo and the community in 
general may have profited from Mr. Sunday’s visit, 
there can be no doubt of the advantage our own church 
has derived from it. 


Freedom in the Pulpit. 


HOWARD N. BROWN, D.D. 


An article in the Register for March 29 by A. R. H. 
under the above heading, while it puts some pertinent 
questions to the churches of the land, appears to. miss 
entirely the essential principle on which the Unitarian 
movement stands. At least its concluding question, 
whether our “boasted liberty is a fact or a sham,” sug- 
gests some confusion of thought about this. 

The necessity which rests on the preacher and teacher 
to preach and teach what is in some degree acceptable 
to pupils and listeners, if they would continue to hold 
their office, is one which nobody can evade. Prophet 
and fanatic alike have to accept that condition. Noth- 
ing but an intolerable absolutism could confer upon 
either of them the right to force people to listen con- 
tinually to the exposition of ideas that were abhorrent 
in their sight. When people are ignorant and narrow- 
minded it is precisely the task of the public teacher to 
enlighten their minds and broaden their views, and to 
rage against them because they need such ministration 
is as if the teacher should abuse children because they 
did not come to him already furnished with the knowl- 
edge it is his duty to impart. 

There is a deal of loose talk about the sham of Uni- 
tarian freedom, because Unitarians, like others, have 
minds of their own and insist upon having some voice 
as to what preachers shall say as their representatives. 
They may be mistaken, and he may be right; but if he 
cannot convert them to his way of thinking by wise and 
sober words, it is clearly their privilege to get some one 
in his place who does not talk what is to them nonsense. 
What is distinctively ‘‘Unitarian”’ freedom has nothing 
to do with that specific situation; and they who think 
it does, or ought to, show a grave misunderstanding of 
the foundation of the Unitarian movement. 

The principle of intellectual liberty which we have 
espoused means simply that no ecclesiastical authority 
shall decide what ideas it is proper for the: preacher to 
utter. He is put on the same level with the university 
lecturer, who is not asked to pledge himself beforehand 
as to the particular shade or brand of political economy 
that he proposes to teach. If the preacher has a new 
thing to say, he must still wrestle with the problem of 
getting it said in such wise as to commend it to the in- 
telligence of his fellow-men. It would be not only foolish 


tists, and Theosophists, and cent-‘ but disastrous to try to emancipate him from the neces- 


sity of solving that problem. He has a right to ask 
that he may have a fair chance to state his honest thought 
for the consideration of others, but this is all the liberty 
he can demand, and all that any organization can give 
him. 

The assurance of this privilege, however, is a very 
great matter, notwithstanding the clamor of those who 
fail to plant their convictions in minds which they ad- 
dress. ‘The church has fallen largely under the contempt 
of the thinking mind of our time because the preacher, 
whatever he thinks, must speak what is in accordance 
with accepted standards of doctrine. He may, indeed, 
make the venture of teaching ideas at variance with such 
doctrines, and may find plenty of support from those 
who habitually listen to him; but then he may be swiftly 
silenced by denominational authorities stronger than his 
individual church. ‘This puts all preachers more or less 
under suspicion of intellectual dishonesty. That is the 
state of things against which Unitarians protest, and 
which they have set out to try to amend. Indeed, the 
principle of intellectual liberty, as thus understood, is 
what they stand for above everything else. They have 
no special ambition to reshape or rewrite the beliefs of 
the world to their liking in other respects. What they 
insist upon is that these beliefs ought still to be shaped 
in the forum of open debate, not tied up to immutable 
standards fixed in the past. 

But anything so quixotic as the assertion that this 
debate should be so conducted as to give every man the 
right to say, to indefinite extent, whatever may happen 
to come into his head, it has never occurred to them to 
maintain. Human nature is much too strong for any- 
body who sets out to achieve that end. He who tries 
to teach and presently cannot find any one to listen to 
his teaching will have to solace himself as best he can 
with thoughts of his superior honesty and spiritual 
worth. 

Meanwhile the freedom we are contending for, the 
freedom of the pulpit to speak new truth regardless of 
what old creeds and confessions of faith may say, and 
to have a right to secure the propagation of that truth 
in the world it if can, is an attainable object of the very 
highest consequence. “That freedom the teacher now 
has, and the preacher might have it without endangering 
any human interest. It could make for only the gain 
of the church in every respect. The full acceptance of 
this principle is the distinctive feature of organized Uni- 
tarianism. It is rather a pity that in the debate of other 
questions this should be so much left out of sight. 


Boston, Mass. 


The Situation To-day: A Minister’s Word to His People. 


REV. JOHN W. DAY. 


The swift march of events has brought us into a situa- 
tion which cannot be ignored, if there are any who are 
inclined to ignore it. At the service in recognition of 
Washington’s Birthday it was my privilege to- bring the 
principles and actions of his life into direct application to 
our national duty; after the announcement by Germany 
that the pledges made in regard to submarine attacks 
were withdrawn, and her ambassador was sent home, I 
had already expressed unreservedly the obligations and 
principles thus plainly brought out; and on Sunday, 
March 11, the flag of our country was placed before us, 
and, in a sermon on the power of symbols, its meaning 
at the present crisis was set forth with all the clearness 
and force of which I am capable. Repeatedly during the 
last two years the duties which a good religion prescribes 
have been promptly and candidly placed in relation with 
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contemporary events, and from the outbreak of auto 
cratic militarism, and violation of international pi 

to the outrage to common humanity in the enslavement 
and exile of Belgians, I have allowed no scrupulous 
phraseology, no meticulous caution, and no counsel of 
subservience to hold back dutiful conviction, or give an 
uncertain tone to the message which deliberation, due 
respect for other convictions, and a good conscience, 
required of me. What was anticipated has come to pass. 
The duty of preparation which has long rested on the 
nation, though refused: by many, is now no longer a 
debatable question; it has become the exigency of national 
existence. We need no longer dispute about what may 
happen; we must simply look at what has happened. 
The issue now facing us is not that of taking sides with one 
or the other contestant in the great war; it is the issue 
which Lincoln defined on the field of Gettysburg, and, in 
a larger sense even than then, the question is to be decided 
whether this nation ‘‘or any nation so conceived and so 
dedicated can long endure.’ ‘The deliverance of Russia 
comes like a stroke of Providence to reveal the deeper 
significance of the conflict we are in. It is the greatest 
advance in human freedom for over a century of the 
world’s history. The divine right of people to govern 
themselves stands more powerfully than ever against the 
claim of a divine right of kings. We see what powers are 
ranged on one side and the other; we see where we belong; 
and we shall stand fast in the freedom wherewith we were ~ 
made free. 


Our President. 


God help him! Ay, and let us help him, too, 
Help him with our one hundred million minds 
Moulded to loyalty, so that he finds 

The faith of the Republic pulsing through 

All clashes of opinion, faith still true 

To its divine young vision of mankind’s 

Freedom and brotherhood. May all the winds, 
North, south, east, west, waft him our honor due! 


For he is one who, when the tempest breaks 
In shattering fury, dread with thunder-jars 
And javelins of lightning that transform 
All the familiar scene to horror, makes 
A hush about him in the heart of storm, 
Remembering the quiet of the stars. 
—Katharine Lee Bates. 


Religion in War-time. 


We are familiar with the obvious distresses of war. 
which impoverish and wound the body, but the perils of 
war threaten not only the physical life of man; there is 
also a subtle menace to man’s spiritual life. 

Man lives in an atmosphere of abnormal excitement, 
feverishly expectant of each day’s events, his hopes 
elevated or dashed by the incidents of the passing hour. 
His peace’ seems to be entirely dependent upon the 
success of forces which he cannot control. The whole- 
ness of his life is gone; he seems to have no central, 
abiding, calm unity of personality. His spiritual in-— 
tegrity is broken up into a series of fragmentary and un- 
related sense impressions. Possibly the terrible episodes 
of the war fall at last upon a heart made callous by 
familiarity with suffering. sgh i Oui 

In such a crisis religion is most essential. It is essential, 
not as an anodyne of the soul. Religion should not be 
regarded as a refuge from the sorrows of life. 


Rather, 
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e is absorbed in the actual struggle, fighting in the 
forests, in the lowlands, in the narrow gorge, blinded 
yy the smoke and dust of battle. 
_ From the place of vision one will descend into the 
actual arena of strife with firmer strength, with a flaming 
_ spirit of purpose, a feeling of privilege in the opportunity 
to bear a part in advancing the great movement of man- 
kind to a day of justice and peace. Never was enlight- 
ened religion more needed than to-day. Bring all the 
problems of this tragic time into its light. Preserve the 
unity and peace of the soul by its aid. Fight and suffer 
and endure as a soldier of God and humanity! ; 
1 FREDERIC J. GAULD. 


Our Congregational Inheritances. 


REV. JOSEPH NELSON PARDEE. 


IL, 


A hundred years ago or so a great doctrinal contro- 
versy arose that split the Congregational churches into 
two factions known as Trinitarian and Unitarian. The 
Trinitarian faction moved on in the line of denominational 
development, holding strongly to old traditions. but 
modifying its platform from time to time until it has 
become one of the strong liberal bodies of the nation. 
Its latest creed is one that almost any Unitarian can sign 
without qualms of conscience. The Unitarian faction 
has had a checkered career. 

The Unitarian controversy, profound in its far-reaching 
influence, did two things. (1) It carried the early 
respect of Congregationalism for education to the limit 
of binding together reason and religion: (2) When 
churches ‘split and appeals were made to the highest 
courts to determine the ownership of church property, it 
clarified the laws governing religious societies. 

While changes in administration have come about 
gradually, two forces have been at work to modify the 
Puritan idea of the importance of the church. (1) The 
uniform decisions of the courts resting the title to houses 
of worship, burial grounds, and parsonage lands in the 
parish or religious society—which is nothing but a busi- 
ness corporation—has taken away from the churches 
much of their former social prestige; and (2) Unitarian 
thought, having abandoned the doctrine of election and 
predestination and extended the Fatherhood of God to 
all human souls, has inevitably done away with the dis- 
tinction between the covenanted and the uncovenanted, 
between God’s people and the world’s people. The 
effect of both these movements has been to put the 
“church” into a position inferior to that of the ‘“‘parish”’ 
or “religious society.” 

- Since 1833, and especially since 1887 and the abolition 
of taxation for the support of the ministry, most of our 
new religious societies have been created with only one 
single body, which exercises both religious and parochial 
functions, and several old societies have reorganized 
‘ under one single head. 
_ The names they have taken have a good deal of sig- 
nificance. Some of them call themselves ‘‘churches,”’ 
but more of them are only ‘‘societies.”” ‘The distinction 
between “church,” “parish,” and ‘congregation’ has 
ed tendency to disappear or become confused, 
rm ‘‘society” is used with the vaguest of 
_ the emphasis on its social rather than 
or religious content. A personal religious 
is for church membership is not re- 
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separated details, 


On the whole, then, it is only fair to'say that the most 
fundamental principle of early Congregationalism has 
been abandoned by the Unitarian churches, and very 
many of the Trinitarian, or orthodox, churches, have 
found it a troublesome subject, while all of us cling with 
Puritanic tenacity to the principle of freedom and local 
autonomy. Pe, 

For the peace of our fellowship we have probably 
gained something, for the harsh discipline of church 
members has disappeared and the scandals that once de- 
faced so many pages of old church records have left them 
blank. Somehow we feel that churches are good places 
for sinners as well as for saints. 

In this decline of the ‘‘church’’ and growth of the 
“society”’ I think we can see the influence of the greatest 
disturbing factor the Unitarian denomination has known 
which some of us remember as “‘the radical Movement.” 
It came out of the attention given to the hypothesis of 


evolution, the opening of the sacred books of the East to 


Western eyes and the comparison of ethnic religions; from 
German criticism of the Bible and the application of the 
scientific method to the study of language and literature, 
both sacred and profane, and to the study of religion 
itself. It reached its greatest controversial heights about 
the early seventies. 

At that time the label a minister wore was a matter 
of considerable importance. In the eyes of parish com- 
mittees of old churches a “radical” looked about as at- 
tractive as a “‘socialist” does to-day. Many of the 
radicals I remember who obtained settlements over old 
churches had short and troubled pastorates. Some of 
them broke up strong societies. Others went out into 
the wilderness and gathered congregations that remained 
strong as long as they had brilliant lecture-sermons to 
listen to. Some of the radical preachers, men of deep 
piety and poetic temperament, became shining lights in 
the Unitarian firmament. Many others, especially men 
newly broken loose from the restraints of orthodoxy, 
made a wreck of their new-found liberty and went to 
the bad. There was a time when we said with pathos, 
“The West has been burned over.”’ 

The radical movement, in itself, was a natural develop- 
ment of principles laid down by Channing, Parker, and 
other leaders. Its fever-exciting virus was its aggressive 
criticism of institutions that early Unitarianism had 
respected. Drawing inspiration from all literature, both 
sacred and secular, regarding ecclesiasticism as a soul- 
binding strait-jacket, its leaders dreamed of building 
the ‘‘Universal Church” on foundations as broad as 
all-out-doors without the limitations of walls, portals, 
or ticket-offices. 

Its battle with conservatism ended in a compromise, 
by the adoption of the famous preamble to the Con- 
stitution of the National Conference at Saratoga in the 
year 1894; but the spirit that pulsated at the heart of 
the radical movement, and made it aggressive, worked 
through the denomination like the yeast in the three 
measures of meal. It did not change the nutriment 
elements of the meal; it lightened them up. ‘The con- 
servative churches became more liberal, and the liberal 
churches—those that survived—became more conserva- 
tive. 

The effect, however, upon church administration ap- 
pears to be a wide-spread laxity in methods and a vague 
idea of what a religious society really stands for. If we 
go back to a time anterior to this movement and examine 
the records of almost any of the religious societies, we 
discover that the ‘‘fathers’’ were very careful of their 
business methods and of an observance of the laws that 
governed them. We find that while the “church’’ was 


declining, it was still a “ church visible,” doing the things 


~ a church was supposed to do, according to Congregational 
traditions and usages. F 

The new movement worked toward a state of affairs 
that now borders on anarchy. We find some old, incor- 
porated parishes without by-laws, allowing new members 
to come in merely by signing a roll, allowing them to 
vote under legal age, or on the strength of contributions 
made to the support of the ministry. I know of one 
parish that made a list of desirable persons and voted 
them in without consulting their wishes. I know another 
that revised its voting list and cut inactive names off 
by the same arbitrary method. All such acts are un- 
lawful. 

We find parish committees assuming duties of boards 
of trustees. In some cases neither minister nor people 
know whether they are incorporated or not. If some of 
these old societies were called upon to convey parcels 
of real estate, or sought to place a mortgage, any careful 


conveyancer would question the validity of their title. 


Cases have been known very recently where neither 
parish nor church had any legal existence. Who owned 
the property? The Court took it and conveyed it to a 
new church organization. 

On the other hand, many of our old churches cling to 
the rudimentary organs of the old church-and-state 
anatomy long after their natural functions have ceased; 
and sometimes, like most meaningless survivals, they 
work badly. They destroy the democracy of the Con- 
gregational order. In many ways we have been putting 
such emphasis upon the freedom of the churches that the 
idea of the church, either as a covenanted body of mem- 
bers or as a body standing for some religious ideal that 
is linked with a chain of Christian history, seems to be 
in an exceedingly chaotic state. Some of our societies 
maintain the historic idea and express it through forms 
of worship more or less liturgical, observe’ the ordinances 
of baptism and the Lord’s Supper, prepare the young 
for membership and welcome them with some ceremony, 
but most of our societies have allowed all the historic 
customs to lapse. 

In the place of the historic idea has come the social 
idea, expressed through parish houses, social gatherings, 
and auxiliary organizations given more to amusement 
and money-raising than to any of the deep things of the 
religious spirit. [he work of the minister appears to be 
that of the general manager of the social life, the organizer 
of clubs for amusement, or classes for the study of litera- 
ture, science, and civics, with a residuum of privilege of 
putting the fag ends of his time into the preparation of 
nice little sermons for the entertainment of the few who 
come ‘“‘to hear him,”’ and who complain bitterly if the 
sermons are not little and not nice. 

What has been the effect of this trend of thought and 
custom away from the church-bond to the new idea of 
limitless fellowship and emphasis on social service? As 
I read history, one result has been the cheapening of the 
ministry. I do not mean to say that men of inferior 
character and equipment are drawn into the ministry 
to-day. What I mean is that the status of the minister 
is illy defined. 

In the old days the minister knew where he stood. 
Although the Congregational theory made him a member 
of the congregation set apart for a special service, as 
pastor of the church he was its head and he wielded a 
large influence by virtue of his office. He was a member 
of the parish and its respected adviser and teacher 
though he held no official position in it. 
the terms of his contract for “support and maintenance” 
_ were carefully drawn, if not always lived up to. Though 
_ he held a position inferior to the magistrate, his social 

standing was equal to the highest in rank. He was given 


As a minister ~ 
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office was secure. 


invaluable rights. His tenure of Fl 
the whims of his people by legal 


was sheltered from 
bulwarks. f 

The laws of to-day recognize his importance. Although 
they do not place him in a class distinct from other 
citizens, they recognize his service to the community by — 
giving him a legal settlement as soon as he is ordained 
or installed as the minister of a religious society, and 
they exempt him from certain public duties, such as 
watch and ward and jury duty and serving in the militia, 
just as they exempt other officers of the municipality. 
His ordination confers upon him the authority to solem- 
nize marriages as an officer of the state under the same 
pains and penalties as apply to other officers. _ 

But in his own society customs vary. Congregational- 
ism to-day has no standards. Ministerial etiquette and 
ministerial ethics appear to be things of the past. Mem- 
bers of churches send abroad for ministers to marry them 
or bury their friends without so much as ordinary courtesy 
to their own ministers, and many ministers accept the 
invitation as a compliment. Churches tempt ministers 
away from their flocks without offering to pay damages 
as they did pay them in days of old, and settled ministers 
go candidating. In business houses such a violation of 
business ethics excites violent language. In very many 
cases the minister is not made a member of the society 
to which he ministers, and is not welcome at legal meetings. 
In the terms of the vote to call him, he is simply “‘hired.”’ 
The position given him is that of the society’s “hired 
man.” 

What are his duties and responsibilities? 

In his own mind the youth who has sat for four years 
under the tutelage of scholars and teachers of spiritual 
vision has an idea of a preacher of the everlasting truth 
as it is revealed to him, and as a leader of souls into the 
religious and ethical life of the sons of God. The ideal 
in his mind may be nebulous and vague, but it has a 
spiritual dynamic in it. In the minds of the people who 
call him his responsibilities are remarkably clear. The 
residuum of the canvass of his accomplishments is that he 
is hired to ““draw.’’ As a master-workman he is called 
to “build up the society.” Like the executive of a busi- 
ness corporation he is held responsible for any failures, 
either in the audiences on Sundays or in the financial 
balance sheet. This is legitimate enough. The main 
weakness of his position is that in numerous cases he is 
given no authority, or liberty, or guaranty, commens- 
urate with his responsibilities; and many shrink from 
assuming any authority, or claiming any liberty, or 
demanding any guaranty. Very often no contract is 
drawn up, but fortunately the laws of the States assume a 
contract and fix its terms in favor of the minister; but 
many ministers and parishes seem to have forgotten, if 
they ever knew, what those terms are. 

If the tenure of office is not agreed upon, the courts 
hold that he is settled-for life, and he can collect his 
salary even if the corporation, in an angry mood, closes 
the doors of the church against him. He can be dis- 
missed only for cause, such as a change of faith, incom- 
petency, wilful neglect of duty, or for moral lapses. 

Many of our societies are as jealous of their ministers 
as the Puritan congregations of three centuries ago, and 
fearful of his putting his finger on the weak places of the 
business management, though the minister may be a _ 


better business man than any of them. This is especiall 


true of country societies. ; 2 ban 

On the other hand, many of our societies, especially _ 
those composed of men accustomed to large business 
enterprises, practically put the whole mat nent into 
the hands of the minister, stand by him loyz ve 
every help, and ask but one thing of him, 


¢ 


Perhaps something has been gained from the easy way 
of parting company when ministers and congregations 
can no longer agree. 
have practically disappeared. None of our free churches 
have been shaken to their foundations in recent years, as 
very many of them were when Dr. Goss was dismissed 
by the Bolton church and a wholesale decapitation of 
the ministers of Worcester County took place on trumped- 
up charges, on account of their loyalist leanings, just 
before the Revolution. 

The common-sense fact is that a minister has neither 
legal nor moral right to hold on to a pulpit when he 
ceases to support the standard set up by the congregation. 
That is one of the deepest-rooted principles of Congre- 
gationalism. A Congregational church is a layman’s 
church,—it always has been, is, and in the nature of 

- things must always be,—although laymen are very apt to 
forget the duties and responsibilities that go with their 
authority. 


* 


On the other hand, comparing the present with the . 


past, as a mere matter of fact, the relation of the minister 
to the people is probably much sweeter, finer, and more 
harmonious than in the days of a stern Puritanism. A 
significant fact, though ministers may sometimes chafe 
under the collar, is the wonderful patience of some long- 
suffering congregations. 

In most of our churches the trend of thought has been 
away from religion as a mystical something, good for the 
saving of the soul, to the ethical idea of religion as a 
social force, good for the saving of society. What the 
effect of this change of thought, or of emphasis, is to be, 
can hardly be determined without a longer trial; but, so 
far as a brief history can tell the story, it has been one of 

* ebb and flow, probably owing to the fact that the success 
of the social service idea depends most largely on the 
skill and enthusiasm of the minister and influential 
social groups. ‘The stream of continuity is easily broken. 
The path of unlimited fellowship and social emphasis 
is strewn with numerous wrecks. 

On the other hand, the churches that have clung to 
religious tradition and to conservative methods may 
have had their ups and downs, but with nuclei of 
covenanted members, loyal to the church idea, they have 
almost -uniformly lived through periods of depression 
and are to-day resting upon sure foundations. They 
seem to grow, or hold to life at least, by their appeal 
to this obvious fact of human nature: human instinct 
likes something to tie to; something visible, symbolic, 
even dramatic if you please, but something that is 
impersonal. . 

_ While we have with much pious purpose and with 
humanitarian sympathies been abandoning old symbols 
and opening our doors wide to an indifferent public,— 
and the public remains indifferent,— the cry has gone up 
that our young folks are flocking to the Episcopal Church, 
or taking to the woods. In the light of what I have 

__- been saying it is not hard to find the reason. The cry 

may be somewhat hysterical, but one fact is clearly 

obvi all kinds of fraternities that narrow the road 

to admission and charm the senses with a symbolism BRE 
upresses impersonal truths and principles on the min 
. owing. ‘The churches “iy eee this force are 


Law-suits following dismissals , 


Very many of our churches are beginning to give atten- 
tion to the chaotic state of their administrations and 
taking steps to reform their methods. Some that have 
revived the historic ordinances have been surprised by 


‘the hearty welcome given them. At the pulpit end a 


marked drift away from hair-splitting distinctions, doc- 
trinal debate, and sectarian emphasis, toward simpler 
statements of the deep things of life and a more elaborate 
liturgy than the fathers could tolerate, is visible. In the 
pews a desire for the high and deep things of the spirit 
seems to be taking form. With our freedom assured, 
our local autonomy taken as an unshakable fact, our fear 
of denominationalism has about gone into the limbos. 
In less than two hundred years our denominational 
consciousness has arrived and the missionary spirit is 
awakening. In short, the Church seems to be coming 
back from Elba. 

After all, the spirit is the great thing. With the spirit 
of our fellowship no sane man can quarrel; but the 
spirit must have a body or it cannot meet the spirits that 
are seeking a city that hath foundations, whose maker 
and builder is God. ‘The administration of the body, or 
the status of our Congregationalism, has been my theme. 

In conclusion, let me say a word about the dynarnic. 

The prime function of the church is worship. ‘The 
church is planted on religion. Its roots run down into 
the subsoil of the Eternal Realities. The Christian 
Church grew out of Christian faith and Christian ethics. 
Its purpose is the incarnation of them in the lives of their 
members. ‘The human character it helps to grow is the test 
of its efficiency, but when you come to put all emphasis 
on the fruit and neglect the administrative tillage, your 
crop of character will be disappointing at the harvest- 
time. 

Whenever, through its long history, the church has 
performed its primal function with reverence, dignity, 
faith, and self-sacrificing courage, all kinds of social 
betterment have flowed from it as naturally as a stream 
flows from its fountain in the high places into the valleys 
of human happiness. 

BoLTon, Mass. 


Spiritual Life. 


No impulse is too splendid for the simplest task: no 


task is too simple for the most splendid impulse.—Phillips 


Brooks. 
J 


Every day we are to prepare, not for death, but for 
life; for, if we live well and wisely here, we may certainly 
trust God as to our hereafter —/ames Freeman Clarke. 


ws 


Where aspiration is wanting, the soul creeps: it cannot 
fly. Itis at best a caged bird, curiously busy in counting 
and classifying the bars of its own confinement.—/ ohn 


Stuart Blackie. 
Pd 


Eternal life is life of eternal principles, and where man 
lives, not from his outward, but his inward senses, from 
reason, conscience, and immortal affections, he has im- 
mortality. Death does not then bound his horizon, affect 
his plans, baffle his aspirations ——Henry W. Bellows. 


wt 


As age comes on, I can cheer my own wintry days with 
sunbeams gathered from the spring-time of young 
people and from the smiling faces of children. This will - 
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ne save me from the shame of casting a shadow across their 
= life: the light in my face will be a reflection of their own.— 


, Charles G. Adams. 
A] 


_ Religion, in one sense, is a life of self-denial; but self- 
denial does not belong to religion as characteristic of it, 
it belongs to human life. The lower nature must always 
be denied when we are trying to rise to a higher sphere.— 


H. W. Beecher. 
we 


I try to increase the power God has given me to see the 
best in everything and every one, and make that Best 
a part of my life. Tio what is good I open the doors of 
my being, and jealously shut them against what is bad.— 


Helen Keller. 
wv 


Kindness does not allow us to be untrue in our words 
or unjust in our deeds, but it implies a constant control 
over the tongue and hand, so that the spirit in which we 
act and speak shall be gentle and considerate of the feel- 
ings of all other human beings.—Nicholas P. Gilman. 


Our Father in Heaven. 


CHARLES A. ALLEN. 


Need we wonder that, throughout the Christian ages, 

the holy meaning of these words as Jesus spoke them 
. has been so dimly understood, when we consider how 
little reverence most men feel for the thought of human 
fatherhood, and in how many families, all through the 
centuries in every land, there is no real family-love, 
and the parents treat their children in harsh and violent 
ways? ‘Tosuch families the thought of the Divine Father- 
hood can mean nothing higher than the human fatherhood 
that they have known. ‘Therefore the Pagan meaning and 
the Jewish meaning of the Divine Fatherhood was gen- 
erally mere creatorhood *; and scholars say that the last of 
the Apostles had hardly passed from this world when the 
Christian writers of that time began to use this name 
of Father in the Pagan meaning only, to distinguish the 
first person of the Trinity from the second person, that 
is, from the deification of Jesus, in the thought of whom 
were embodied all the lovely traits that Jesus» himself 
set forth in the Fatherhood of God; and century after 
century, all the winning and saving power of Christianity 
was more and more restricted to the Divine Son. How 
easily this came to pass in that early period is well illus- 
trated in our own enlightened age by the confession of 
Henry Ward Beecher, the famous Congregationalist 
preacher of Brooklyn, that “to me Christ Jesus is my 
only God; the Father is only a dim, shadowy effluence.”’ 
In those early ages of the Church when the world was 
full of cruelty and the pagan gods were often barbarous 
creatures, it was not strange that the Supreme God of 
the Christians came to be dreaded rather than beloved, 
—as the vengeful punisher of wrong-doers rather than as 


“Prof. Royce says, “The Stoics had conceived of a common Father; but they 
araenied Fy as an impersonal, all-pervading Reason.” (‘Religious Aspect of Philoso- 
phy,” p. 42. 

"ave we not all one Father? Hath not one God created us?” in Malachi ii. 10, 
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hood becomes ‘‘a Sovereignty of the Creator.” In Augustine (354-450 AD) “the doc- 
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as i ee 
the lover of souls,—and Jes 
Saviour who intercedes with 
mercy on sinful humanity. ; a % 

Thus we see that the loss of Christ’s doctrine of the == 
Divine Fatherhood was caused by the evil influence of 
Pagan ideas in the early church. CDOKGE 

It does not follow, then, that, because men, at some 
time in the past, have thought and spoken of God as the 
Divine Father, they have really meant what Jesus meant 
by this word. It is sometimes urged by sceptics that ‘- 
there is nothing new in our religion; that, for instance, 
the Fatherhood of God was taught in other lands long 
before the time of Jesus. But the argument is foolish, 
because it forgets that the word.may have had different 
meanings, and that, while Jesus took this old word, with 
which his ancestors were familiar, he filled it with a new 
and higher meaning, and the tender and patient love _ 
of his childhood’s home opened his heart to a faith in the 
Heavenly Father which was a new revelation of God. 

What Jesus meant, then, was an appeal to the deepest 
instincts of a wise and loving home life, as these instincts 
are developed and hallowed in the noblest souls. He 
found in these instincts the great revelation of what God 
is, and his own heart was so rarely gifted and keenly 
sensitive that this revelation filled him with a profound 
and radiant faith. Here was the novelty and the power 
of his gospel. 

Then we find that, even in the heart of Jesus, there 
was a growth of nobler thoughts about God. In the 
Sermon on the Mount he speaks of the Heavenly Father 
as loving with a merely benevolent love, as sending sun- 
shine and rain upon both the good and the evil, and as 
forgiving us our sins only when we have forgiven our 
fellow-men. Never, in the earlier ministry, is there 
anything said about God’s forgiving us before we have 
forgiven others, but, as he became more absorbed in 
his ministry and his tender heart more and more pitied 
the sufferings of the sinful, the faith came to him with 
ever-increasing power, that God also must be as merci- 
ful toward sinners, as eager to help and save as the 
shepherd was to save his wandering sheep; and then, 
at last, in that wonderful fifteenth chapter of Luke, he . 
taught the highest and holiest idea of God’s Fatherhood. 

Yet, as I have said, can we wonder that, after the 
Apostolic Age, the Christian converts were slow to accept 
Jesus’ faith in God and fell back into Jewish and Pagan 
notions of the Divine Fatherhood as meaning merely his 
creatorhood; and so the doctrine of the Trinity grew up 
to represent in Jesus the fulness of divine love, which 
the fatherhood could no longer express. ‘Thus the story 
of his life kindled and made real the faith in such love 
as his; and then, how natural it was to say that Christ is 
our God, our highest name of the divinest love! : 

But, after all, the gospel story needs to be reinterpreted 
to-day by the human love in our own present world, in 
our households and circles of friendships. Otherwise, we 
cannot deeply feel its power. When one of the noblest 
of German statesmen and scholars was dying, he said to 
his wife, a woman of rare goodness and charm, ‘“‘In thee - 
have I seen the Eternal One”; that is to say, “Your P 
sweet goodness has revealed to me, as nothing else, the 
reality of God’s goodness.” pe 

This is the privilege of every true Christian home,— 
so to show forth the reality of the divinest love that : 
the children of that home shall feel more and more an - 
intense faith in it. Thus the father and mother will = 
interpret God to their children and make His pre ate) 
real. George MacDonald, in one of his novels, deseri 
a young girl whose father had died, a father whom 
had tenderly loved; and MacDonald says of that 
never thought of her father as’ being wt 


was adored as the Supreme 
lis vengeful Father for 
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true order o ' the child’s growth in religious 
h? First, the human, then the divine love is recog- 
R cnetequied ae ~ . 
hen, even the troubles that come in family life, when 
children are a trial to patience and love, are a revelation 
from God of what God’s patience and love must be. 
- _I recall that pathetic story in Dickens’s “ David Cop- 
3 _ perfield,’’ when Emily Peggotty, the daughter of a poor 
~ fisherman, had been seduced by Steerforth, a college 
friend of Copperfield, and was wandering somewhere in 
the desolation and misery of a vagrant’s life, and the 
hearts of the home circle were sorely distressed and 
broken at the thought that the dear little girl, whom 
they had seen grow up in their loving care, should now 
be an outcast; and Uncle Dan’l said that he should go 
out into the great cities and look everywhere for his 
Emily, and sometime bring her back to her home and 
take care of her tenderly; and he further said to David 
Copperfield: ‘‘My wish is, sir, that it [meaning their 
cottage-home] shall look, day and night, summer and 
winter, as it has always looked, since she first knowed it; 
and, if ever she should come a-wandering back, I would 
not have the old place seem to cast her off, you under- 
stand, but seem to tempt her to come nearer to it, and to 
peep in, maybe, like a ghost, out of the wind and rain, 
through the old window and at the old seat by the fire; 
and then, maybe, she might take heart to creep in trem- 
bling, and might come to be laid down in her old bed and 
rest her weary head, where it was once so gay. Every 
night, as regular as the night comes, the candle must 
be stood in its old pane of glass, so that, if ever she see 
it, it may seem to say, Come back, my child, come back.” 
Then Uncle Dan’l started out on his weary mission of 
; wandering through the great cities, till little Emily was 
found. 

Now can we not all feel that this is as truly a parable 
of the Christian faith in God’s Fatherhood as is the story 
of the Prodigal Son? 

This, then, is the deep and holy meaning of the Divine 
Fatherhood to Christian faith. This is why we pray to 
God as our Heavenly Father. This is why we regard 
this name as the all-sufficient name for the Infinite Love 
in which we live and move and have our being; and we 
need no Trinity to make this love more real and holy to 
us. It is this that sets before us the Christian ideal of 
what all human fatherhood should be. ‘Therefore, 
whenever we utter these hallowed words of prayer, let 
us always deeply and tenderly bear in mind what Jesus 
meant in them: ‘‘Our Father who art in heaven, hallowed 
be thy name.” 


Every Movement has its Unworthy Adherents. 


Those who believe that in certain crises their country 
must choose between war and base betrayal of the right 
must be watchful against the braggart and the fire-eater. 

. Those who, in horror of the military temper, strive to 
. keep their country even from preparation for possible 
war, must be watchful against the degenerates who are 
loyal to nothing. 
‘Those who work for a better social order must be watch- 
_ ful against the immorally-minded who refuse to submit 
_ means and methods to moral standards. 
_. Those who bend their efforts to spreading freedom in 
___ religion must be watchful against the mere rebel who takes 
ic , ; in emptying every ideal of value and dissolving 
. to refuse the support of the unworthy 
se, we are on the way to nobleness.— 
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Thus saith the Lord, he that created the heavens, and 
stretched them out; he that spread forth the earth, and 
that which cometh out of it; he that giveth breath unto 
the people upon it, and spirit to them that walk therein: 
I the Lord have called thee in righteousness, and will hold 
thine hand, and will keep thee, and give thee for a covenant 
of the people, for a light unto the nations.—Isaiah alii. 5, 6. 


Give ear, O my people, to my law: 

Incline your ears to the words of my mouth. 

I will open my mouth in a parable: 

I will utter dark sayings of old: 

Which we have heard and known, 

And our fathers have told us. 

We will not hide them from their children, 

aaa to the generation to come the praises of the 

ord, 
ond his strength, and his wonderful works that he hath 
one. 

For he established a testimony . . . 

And appointed a law . 

Which he commanded our fathers, 

That they should make them known to their children: 

That the generation to come might know them, even 
the children that should be born; 

Who should arise and declare them to their children: 

That they might set their hope in God, 

And not forget the works of God, 

But keep his commandments.—Psalm lxxviii. 1-7. 


Thou who didst lead Thy people forth, and make the captive free, 
Hast drawn around our native land the curtain of the sea, 

To make another holy place, where golden lamps should shine, 
And human hearts keep loving watch around the ark divine. 


Thy hand has hid within our fields treasures of countless worth; 
The light, the suns of other years, shine from the depths of earth; 
The very dust, inbreathed by Thee, the colds all cold and dead, 
Wake into beauty and to life, to give Thy children bread. 


Thou who hast sown the sky with stars, setting Thy thoughts in 


gold, 
Hast crowned our nation’s life, and ours, with blessings manifold; 


Thy mercies have been numberless; Thy love, Thy grace, Thy 


care, u ‘ 
Were wider than our utmost need, and higher than our prayer. 


O King of kings, O Lord of hosts, our fathers’ God and ours! 
Be with us in the future years; and if the tempest lowers, 
Look through the cloud with light of love, and smile our tears 


away. 
And lead us through the brightening years to heaven’s eternal day. 


PRAYER. 


Almighty God, who in the former time didst lead our 
fathers forth into a large place, and,sent them to sow 
beside many waters: give Thy grace, we pray Thee, to 
us, their children, that we may always prove ourselves a 
people mindful of Thy favor and glad to do Thy will. 
Bless our land with earnest devotion and generous public 
spirit. Save_us from violence,” discord, and .confusion. 
Fashion into one loyal people the multitude brought 
hither out of many kindreds {and tongues. Endue 
with the spirit of wisdom those whom we intrust with the 
authority of governance. % In the time of our prosperity 
restrain our pride and temper our self-confidence, and 
in the days of trouble suffer not our trust in Thee to fail. 
Amen. 
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Why I am a Unitarian. 


MARY E. N. HATHAWAY. 


Because the church that bears the name, 
Without the bonds of creed and clan, 
Stands free for ‘“Fatherhood of God 
And Brotherhood of Man.” 


It tells us we are one with Him 

» As children bound by kindred ties, 

And not an alienated race 
Redeemed by sacrifice. 


Not with rewards and penalties 
It legislates for good and ill, 

But urges us in glad consent 
To do the Father’s will. 


It teaches us to know ourselves, 

And keep undimmed the inward light 
To guide the purpose of our years 

And guard the sense of right. 


It renders from the ages past 

The highest thoughts that time has shown, 
Inviting us by reason’s law 

To make such thoughts our own. 


It bids us heed another’s want, 
And share in service large or small, 
Since life, as planned for use divine, 
Has need of each and all. 


O fitting precepts to incite 

Our human hearts to action true, 
Revealing paths of duty plain 

And fair to daily view. 


Then may the church that we revere, 
Increase in strength the world to bless, 
And keep alive its faith and works 
That make for righteousness. 


Literature. 


Genetics and Eugenics.* 


Since the rediscovery of Mendel’s law in 
1900, our knowledge of heredity has made 
rapid and continuous progress. In no other 
branch of science, perhaps, have the leaders 
taken so much pains to keep the average 
thoughtful man informed as to the progress 
and significance of their researches. Lu- 
minous expositions have been put forth in 
carefully prepared books by Bateson, Pun- 
nett, Castle, Darbishire, Kellicott, Walter, 
Davenport, Pearson, é al. Prof. Conklin’s 
recent volume Heredity and Environment is 
a model of its kind. But if the student 
does not want to be too far behind the 
times, it is necessary to read the latest 
statements, for in this department of re- 
search five years is a long time. 

In writing this book, Prof. Castle has 
rendered the public an important service. 
The first 230 pages are devoted to an exposi- 
tion of Genetics, the science which deals 
with the coming into being of organisms, 
and 45 pages to Eugenics, the science of 
coming into being well, i.e., of being well- 
born. A translation of Mendel’s paper is 
given in the appendix. The book is beauti- 
fully printed and illustrated and is provided 
with a bibliography and an index. The 
section dealing with Eugenics is very con- 
servative, but its conclusions inspire confi- 
dence. We should discourage the produc- 

*GENETICS AND Eucenics. A Text-book fo: Students 
Biology and a ae Book for Animal and Plant 


. By W. E. Castle. Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, Sis $2. 
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tion of Seubleinded children, while the | 
well-endowed and healthy should look for- 
ward to marriage and parenthood. But our 
knowledge is so imperfect and the social 
consequences of effective measures through 
legislation are so tremendous that we are 
practically limited to such eugenic measures 
as the high-minded and well-instructed in- 
dividual will voluntarily take. We must 
guard against venereal disease and racial 
poisons; but, given democracy and freedom 
of selection, we need not despair, ‘for the 
normal unperverted instincts of the average 
man have a distinctly eugenic trend. Cupid 
is a safer guide in matrimony than a licens- 
ing board. The old folks always ‘make a 
mess of it’ when they interfere in the match- 
making of the young folks.” 

The greatest value of the book, however, 
is as a restatement of the doctrine of evolu- 
tion in its present phase. It is constantly 
necessary to revise our estimates of the con- 
tributions of Lamarck, Darwin, Herbert 
Spencer, Weismann and Mendel, for the 
doctrine of evolution is itself in process of 
evolution. Those who have given not much 
attention to this field for five or six years 
will meet with some surprise in this exposi- 
tion. For instance, Prof. Castle has been 
led by his researches to the conclusion that 
unit-characters are modifiable, are subject 
to quantitative variation. Indeed, “unit- 
character inconstancy is the rule rather than 
the exception.”’ Furthermore, ‘‘ While Pear- 
son recognizes no inheritance as Mendelian, 
and Davenport and Plate recognize all in- 
heritance as Mendelian,” Prof. Castle thinks 
it wiser for us not to commit ourselves be- 
yond recall to debated theories, but to recog- 
nize provisionally that inherited human 
traits fall in five classes: ‘‘(1) blending; 
(2) clearly Mendelian; (3) Mendelian and 
sex-linked; (4) probably Mendelian but 
with dominance imperfect or uncertain, and 
(5) hereditary, but to what extent or how, 
uncertain.’’ It thus appears that the truth 
is not simple, not nearly as simple as in the 
enthusiasm of our first discoveries we are 
apt to think. To those who wish to learn 
something about the present state of Genet- 
ics and its possible application for the im- 
provement of the human race, this volume 
is particularly recommended. 


THEOSOPHY AND NEw ‘THOUGHT. By 
Henry C. Sheldon, Professor in Boston Uni- 
versity. New York: The Abingdon Press. 
50 cents net.—The two modern cults named 
in the title are treated separately in the two 
parts of this book. Each part begins with 
an historical sketch of the movement, keen, 
entertaining, and often whimsical in state- 
ment, and ends with critical comment. The 
intervening chapters deal with the beliefs 
and statements of the faith discussed, with 
ample citations of single sentences or very 
brief passages from the leading representa- 
tives of these faiths. The study is clear, 
concise, and critical, but not sympathetic. 
While some good points are mentioned, the 
total impression left is that each of these 
faiths, especially Theosophy, is riddled with 
dissensions and bolstered up with deceit, 
having therefore little or no permanent 
value. A Greek or Hebrew philosopher 
and scholar of the first century a.p. might 
have written a very similar critique « of Chris- 
tianity. One need not question any of the 
statements here made. The absurdities 
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and fallacies in plenty, in these forms cee 


faith. Does the setting forth of these ele- 
ments make an adequate estimate of the - 
religions of which they are a part? 


tains all the truth these newer faiths possess 
may be justified, but the candid inquirer 
must admit that Christianity was oblivious 
of the fact that it held such truths until 
these newer movements emphasized and 
made practical use of them. This book will 
carry conviction to many minds, for it is 
sane and judicial. Those whose affections 
have been linked to either the Theosophical 
or the New Thought movement might well 
feel that a criticism which with difficulty 
refrains from satire may not explain the 
effect which a new form of faith makes on 
its adherents, and that religions are truly 
estimated only when considered on the score 
of their best instead of their worst elements. 


A Cuinp’s RELIGION. By Mary Aronetta 
Wilbur. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. $1 net.—The title of this book is 
misleading. One expects to find an in- 
vestigation of the thoughts, the beliefs, and 
the fancies of children, gathered both from 
memories of adults and from a study of 
childhood. Instead, we find nine essays, of 
which only the first, occupying eight pages, 
treats of the suggested subject and gives its 
title to the book. The remaining pages con- 
sist mainly of talks with parents and teachers 
concerning the religious education of the 
child. The essays are pleasant and contain 
many suggestions along right lines. They 
present the author’s view of what might be 
done, or ought to be done; the reader de- 
sires an account of what has been done, with 
some glimpse at least of the way in which 


results were secured. One essay rightly - 


suggests that the life of the present offers 
an abundance of illustrative material for 
religious instruction, but no hint is given as 
to the way in which such material may be 
effectively used. The parent or teacher will 
find the goal of religious education held up 
to view, and is told that church and book 
and song are instruments to be used in at- 
taining that goal. There is no illumination 
as to the present carefully studied methods 
of achieving the ends sought. ‘The reader 
is left with the impression that the writer 
is far more™familiar with the conditions of 
the past than with those which make the 
vivid and complex life of the present, with 
the Sunday-schools of the last century than 
with the church schools of to-day. 

One of the essays is the biography of a 
Sunday-school teacher whose experience be- 
gan in the middle decades of the last century, 
so delicately and tenderly written that the 
reader guesses, and hopes, that it pictures 
the author’s mother. 4 ‘ ; 


SoLpIER-MISSsIONARY. By J. 
Boston: ‘The Pilgrim Press. 


Davis: 
Merle Davis. 


$1.50 net.—Of more than usual interest in 


the way of recent biography is Mr. J. Merle 
Davis’s life of his father, Rev. Dr. Jerome 
Davis, for thirty-nine years a missionary 
of the American Board in Japan. O 

worthy ancestry on each side, , Jerome vis’s 


earlier years were passed in a farm 


The 
author’s conviction that Christianity con- 
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th broke out at this juncture and the 
youth enlisted in the autumn of 1865, re- 


_ maining in the service till the war was over 


and he was mustered out with the rank of 
Colonel of the Fifty-Second Illinois Regi- 
ment. He then became once more a student 
at Beloit in the class of 1868 and subse- 
quently at the Chicago Theological Seminary. 
Mainly through his efforts .Cheyenne, to 
which pastorate he was first called to fill, 
after bearing a name for vice of every kind, 
became (for a time, at least) a decent com- 
munity. After leaving Cheyenne in 1871, 
Dr. Davis entered the missionary field and 
continued there for considerably more than 
a generation, during that period he and his 
labors in many directions becoming closely 
identified with phases of modern Japanese 
history. He wrote a long series of religious 
tracts and handbooks as well as works of 
more importance, such as his Christian Evi- 
dences, Natural Theology, The Great Prin- 
ciples of Theology, a work in Japanese of a 
thousand pages, which proved unexpectedly 
popular, and the biography of his friend, the 
well-known Dr. Joseph: Hanly Neesion, 
which, after appearing in a second edition 
twice revised, has been translated into sev- 
eral European and Oriental languages. 


THE ORIGIN AND GROWTH OF THE HE- 
BREW RELIGION. By Henry ‘Thatcher 
Fowler. The University of Chicago Press. 
$1 net—Reviewers are often unjust to 
authors through their failure to read the 
prefaces in which the aims and purposes of 
the books are stated. It is hardly fair to 
criticise a writer for not doing something 
he has not tried to do. In this case, we 
must say that success has been achieved, 
not in the production of a new essay or novel 
treatise upon the history of Israel’s re- 
ligion, but in the preparation of an excellent 
text-book for college classes and adult 
study-groups. The writer is evidently an 
experienced teacher, for he realizes that no 
book about the Bible can take the place ot a 
study of the Bible. At the head of each 
chapter he gives the references to the passages 
to be read, calling attention to about half a 
dozen important questions to be considered. 
When the student has done this work and 
made written memoranda, then and only 
then he is to read the chapter in this book. 
Afterward, if time permits, he is to read also 
the parallel discussion in one or more of the 
authors assigned for supplementary reading. 
This is a sound method and will produce 
good results. The chapters are about long 
enough, and the author has been quite suc- 
cessful in omitting the less essential and in 
bringing out the points of chief importance. 


The conclusions of the best scholarship are 


stated simply and without apology, and 
consequently quite clearly and effectively. 


THE CHRISTIAN CERTAINTIES. By Rob- 
Bos- 
ton: The Pilgrim Press. 65 cents net.— 
The Christian Church has come a long way 


ad foods ache ene of catechism which makes 


of its creeds, when a 
and sound as this can be put 
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through the years. The answers to the 
questions in this book, if memorized, would 
give young people a statement of faith which 
would be immensely helpful. If discussed 
in class, they will arouse thought. Further 
topics for discussion are suggested under 
each heading. Eleven subjects are taken 
up, beginning, rightly, with ‘‘Myself’’; then 
follows the treatment of ‘‘The World” and 
“Society” before the: more distinctively 
religious topics are presented. This is re- 
ligion from the near end. ‘The method will 
appeal to young people. The questions are 
given in the form in which one might put 
them to himself, and the answers are clear 
and free from theological phraseology. The 
theory of evolution is frankly accepted. 
There is in this book no doctrine of the 
Trinity. There is frank recognition of the 
theory of evolution and of the eons of time 
occupied by the creation process. ‘There is 
here no theory of atonement, no deity of 
The ideas in religion which the 
liberal churches have long held could hardly 
be better expressed than they are here. As 
a method of dealing with religious subjects 
with young people in the home, the church 
school, and the Young People’s Religious 
Union, the book is heartily commended. 


THe ADVENTURES OF PADDY THE BEAVER. 
Tue ADVENTURES OF Poor Mrs. QUACK. 
By Thornton W. Burgess. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co. 50 cents net each.—The 
reviewer cannot take up these new issues 
of the Bed-Time Story-Books Series without 
a vision of the bright eyes and eager, ex- 
pectant face of the child who will welcome 
them as an addition to her library. The 
little creatures who inhabit the Green Forest 
or the Green Meadows or the Smiling Pool 
have all become familiar friends to her; and 
she is but one of many who will wish to know 
just how the beaver built his dam and his 
house, and astonished Farmer Brown’s boy, 
and enlisted Sammy Jay as his best helper. 
Poor Mrs. Quack is the heroine of the second 
book, and her story is somewhat more dra- 
matic and romantic than the tales of the long- 
time dwellers in these neighborly parts. 
Farmer Brown’s boy proves himself again a 
boy to be trusted. The books are really 
charming, and they teach nothing that has to 
be unlearned later. 


Curistus CoNsoLATor and Other Poems. 
By Rossiter W. Raymond. New York: 
Thos. Y. Crowell Co. $1 net.—The title 
poem of Dr. Raymond’s recently published 
volume is fairly typical of the contents of 
the book. Nowhere do we find in it any 
trace of pretentiousness or shallow senti- 
ment. Deeply devotional in character, it 
can hardly fail to minister to the spiritual 


needs of many, and indeed it has been trans- 
lated into Japanese and circulated widely 
among Christians in Japan. Dr. Raymond, 
it’ may be noted, is not only famous as a 
mining engineer, but well known as a Bibli- 
cal student also. 


SpectRA: A Book of Poetic Experiments. 
By Anne Knish and Emanuel Morgan. 
New York: Mitchell Kennerley—In the 
preface to this extraordinary volume in 
which the spectric method is outlined in 
verse we find very little that is attractive 
to us. Perhaps the reader may be more 
successful. At any rate, here is opus 200 
for which Miss Anne Knish is responsible:— 


“Tf I should enter to his chamber 
And suddenly touch him, 
Would he fade to a thin mist, 
Or glow into a fire-ball, 
Or burst like a punctured light-globe? 
It is impossible that he would merely yaet 
and rub 
And say—‘ What is it?’ ”’ 


Periodicals Wanted. 


I wonder whether any of the readers of the 
Register have the good fortune to possess a 
file of the Christian World in their attic, a 
paper published many years ago in Boston. 

One editor was George G. Channing, then 
came James Freeman Clarke, and during 
his long illness and absence from Boston it 
was edited by John A. Andrew and some 
other member of Dr. Park’s church. 

I have been unfortunate enough to lose 
my file and shall be very glad to pay a reason- 
able price for another. Address 

Miss L. FREEMAN CLARKE, 
5 Brimmer Street, Boston. 


Religion for To-day 


JOHN HAYNES HOLMES 


Author of ‘The Revolutionary Function of 
the Modern Church”; ‘‘Is Death the End?” 
‘Marriage and Divorce ”: “New Wars for 
Old,” Etc. 

“RELIGION FOR TO-DAY”’’ is an 
earnest, truthful and eloquent discussion 
of changes that are as inevitable as they 
arevital. The author sees, asfewmen see, 
the far-reaching character of the social 
and religious revolution that.is now upon 
us. ‘‘Religion for To-day”’ is eyes to the 
blind and courage to the faint-hearted. 

347 pages; $1.50 net; $1.65 by mail. 
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The Home, 
Faith Abiding. 


FREDERICK A. WHITING. 


I may not hear a bluebird’s voice; 
Snowflakes may haunt the air; 
Time seem from Mother Nature weaned, 
No hint of Spring from Winter gleaned, 
No blue sky anywhere 
To make the world rejoice. 


And yet Distrust shall find no place 
Within my heart to-day. 
I know the bluebirds can’t be far, 
That ’neath the sod the flowrets are, 
That Spring will find its way 
And shine with Easter face. 


Oh, I am glad! Glad, just to be! 
To be, when Earth awakes, 
And her quick bosom throbs with Love 
And Resurrection from above, 
And Joy possession takes, 
Dear Heart, of you and me. 


Dilly. 


ALICE E. ALLEN. 


No wonder she was called Dilly. Such a 
bit of a girl was altogether too small for 
grandma’s quaint old’ Quaker name, Dili- 
gence. 

And no wonder she was sober; for she 
and mother and little Don had all been in- 
vited to spend New Year’s with Grandma 
Diligence. Then Don had been taken with 
the croup. He was better, but still too 
croupy to go out of doors. 

“Dilly,” exclaimed mother, suddenly, 
“there’s no reason why you shouldn’t go by 
yourself. You know what train to take as 
well as mother does, and grandpa will meet 
you.” 

“O mother,” said Dilly, ‘‘could I really 
—truly go? Without you?” 

“Of course,” said mother. ‘‘Don’s - all 
right, now. And you're a big girl. Run 
along quick and get ready. Mother’ll 
pack your satchel.” 

Dilly fairly danced into her- dainty little 
clothes. ‘‘ There will be turkey, you know,”’’ 
she said to herself, ‘“‘and maybe plum pud- 
ding. And anyway there’ll be ice-cream.” 

At last Dilly was ready. She kissed Don. 
Then she kissed mother. ‘I wish you were 
going, too,” she said a little wistfully. 
“Maybe grandpa and grandma won’t be 
glad to see just me.”’ 

“Oh, but they will be, little daughter,’’ 
said mother. “Now run along. There’s 
just a half-hour to train time. Be sure to 
have grandpa or some one put you on the 
right train, Friday. Or stay over Sunday 
if you like, Dilly. We'll be all right.” 

“Yl see, mother,” said Dilly, feeling very 
important indeed. ‘“‘Good-by.’”? The door 
banged gayly. Dilly was off. 

From the window mother and Don 


watched her. ‘Why, she’s coming back,” 
exclaimed mother. “Forgotten something, 
Dilly?” 


“TY didn’t tell Tinker I was going,” said 
Dilly, “and he might feel hurt. Good-by, 
Tinker,” she cooed to the big sleepy yellow 
cat in the chair. “I’m so sorry I can’t take 
you. But you see there’s Duke. And some 
way dogs don’t like you.” 

“Run along, dear,” said mother. 
_ “There’s time to kiss Don again,’ said 


me?” ‘ 

“Oh, yes, Dilly,” said mother, weit 
““Now be off.” 

“She’s coming back—Dilly is, 
the next minute. 

“T just came back to say,’ panted Dilly, 
“JT think—I won’t—stay over Sunday.” 

“Just as you like, Dilly,’’ said mother. 

“You might miss me, you know, mother.” 
Dilly’s hand was on the door-knob. 

“Of course mother’ll miss you,” said 
mother, smiling; “but she’ll think what a 
good time you’re having. Now, Dilly, dorun 
along, and, when you get to the corner, if 
there ‘isn’t much time, you better take a 
cart? 

“Good-by, mother,” called Dilly. Then 
she went slowly down the walk. She turned 
and blew a kiss to Don. ‘Then she ran off 
as fast as her two little plump legs would 
take her. 

Out of sight of home Dilly’s run became 
a hippity-hop. Her hippity-hop became a 
walk. At the first corner she paused. “TI 
wonder,” she said to herself, ‘‘ which way I’d 
better go. This way is longer; but I like 
it best, and I guess there’s time enough.” 

For several minutes Dilly walked briskly, 
then her footsteps began to lag. ‘‘Mother’s 
going to miss you awfully,” said a little 
thought. 

Just as that thought spoke, Dilly came to 
the last corner. She looked at the big clock. 
“T’ve ten minutes yet,’”’ she said. ‘‘I guess 
I won’t take a car.” 

It was a long street, and some way Dilly 
couldn’t hurry. Her thoughts talked among 


” 


said Don 


themselves. ‘‘Who’ll do the errands?” said 
one, anxiously. ‘But there'll be turkey, 
you know,’ suggested another, “and the 


loveliest ice-cream and little nut cakes.” 

“Who'll ’muse Don, I’d just like to know,” 
asked a thought. “ But you’ll have the wish- 
bone,” said another, gayly, ‘‘’cause you'll 
be the littlest girl there.” 

“Tt will be only to-day and to-morrow,”’ 
said a thought ’way in the back part of 
Dilly’s head, ‘then you'll be coming back.” 

“But there'll be two whole long nights,” 
said another very loud. 

Dilly’s feet came to a sudden stop. She 
looked in at the window of the big candy 
store. Afterwards the sight of that window 
made a queer burning in her eyes and a queer 
smarting in her throat. 

“Tf you don’t hurry, you’ll miss the train,” 
said a big thought. 

That started Dilly along. But her feet 
went more and more slowly. Cars whizzed 
by—gongs clanging. Hacks rattled past. 
People with satchels jostled her. Dilly had 
a queer breathless feeling. The satchel 
was heavy. She set it down. She leaned 
against a door-way torest. Then a thought, 
which had been trying to get a word in for 
ever so long, spoke right out,“‘ Why not miss 
the train?” it said boldly. 

Dilly picked up the satchel. She took as 
many as ten quick steps. Then she began 
to lag again. Slower—slower—slower, her 
feet dragged heavily along. Sometimes 
they scarcely went at all. You wouldn’t 
believe such speedy little feet could go so 
slowly and stumblingly. Then suddenly, 
across the clear frosty air, came a long shrill 
whistle, a deafening rush and roar. 
was coming. i 
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tres were coming in, sat cade Outre 


Dilly took a long breath. “‘Please,’” she 
said to the man at the gate, “ has my train 
gone?”’ ; 

Every one knew Dilly. “Fut gone, 
Dilly,”’ he said soberly. ‘‘ Were you goin’ to 
your grandpa’s? Well, now, that’s too bad!” 

Fifteen minutes later Dilly dashed into 
mother’s arms. 

“QO mother,” she cried, 
missed my train.” , 

“Missed the train?” repeated mother. 
“But, Dilly, how could you?” 

“You see, mother,” said Dilly, “some of 
me wanted to go, and some of me wanted to 
stay with you; and my feet wouldn’t 
hurry. O mother, can’t you think how it 
was?” 

Mother laughed a little, but she hugged 
Dilly close. ‘‘Mother knows,” she said. 


“O mother, I 


Fred’s Magic Carpet. 


It was late March, but around the old 
Carr house far up in the Maine hill country 
the snow still lay deep. Stella, the little 
Southern cousin who was visiting here, 
looked out with homesick eyes at the rain 
falling on those snow covered slopes. 

“Fred says it must melt off before long,” 
she said to herself, “‘but seems just as if 
*twas going to stay forever, it’s been here 
solong. I’ve been waiting weeks and weeks 
to go up and see Fred’s new brush house in 
the timber lot.’’ 

Fred, her fifteen-year-old cousin, who 
was helping his father cut timber, had told 
Stella wonderful stories about that hut of 
brush he had built. The timber lot was on 
the side of a great irregular hill. Winter 
birds and squirrels came all about the little 
house to be fed. Higher up on the hill was 
the sugar-camp where Fred and his father 
were making maple-syrup. These places 
could be reached as yet only on snowshoes. 

Fred and Uncle Joe came ploughing down 
the hill on their snowshoes while Stella was 
standing there by the window. She hardly 
waited for her cousin to get into the house 
before she began to ask questions. 

“Tell me what you saw to-day, Freddie 
Carr?” urged the little girl, “What you 
tell about that little brush house always 
sounds just like fairy stories.” 

“Well” (Fred’s ‘eyes began to twinkle), 
‘to-day I saw a fellow that lives in a castle.”’ 

“What kind of a castle?” breathed Stella. 

“Why, a great tall castle, green and 
feathery-like, and all over white sparkles, 
something like jewels. You sont see any 
like it down South.” 

“What did he Ew fellow?” Stella’ s 


eyes shone. 
“Maybe he’ll come tit and say it over . 
to you when you go up there.” D i; 


“But I can’t go for ever so long,” urged “s 
Stella. 


st Uncle Joe says ite snow is is at 
my chin now.” : 
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_ Stella, and don’t be scared. 


morning came winter seemed to have come 
back with it. ; 


: _ “Hurry up, Stella,” called Fred, 


it and grew very cold and when 


“the 
magic carpet has come, sure enough, but 
it won’t stay. So we must look sharp if 
we want a visit to the hut and the castle.”’ 
Stella found that the snowdrifts' were 
covered with a hard crust so that she could 
walk anywhere she liked. “It is like a 
magic carpet, isn’t it?” she cried. “It 
looks like white velvet sprinkled with dia- 
monds. O Fred, I know we’re going to 
have lots of adventures!’’ 

Stella easily recognized the “castle all 
feathery-like and green, with white sparkles.” 
It was a beautiful tall fir-tree, decorated with 
snow. Stella’s eyes grew round with delight 
as a little black-capped bird hopped out and 
said in a tiny silvery voice, “‘Chickadee-dee- 
dee.” 

Fred had brought a box of luncheon, and 
they roasted potatoes and apples in the 
fire he built in front of his hut. Uncle Joe 
had gone farther up the mountain to the 
sugar-camp. 

“T’d like to take you up there,’ Fred 
said, ‘“‘but the crust would soften before I 
could get you home again. We might have 
to stay all night.” 

“That would be fun,’’ coaxed Stella, but 


‘Fred shook his head. ‘There was a snug log 


house at the sugar-camp with plenty of 
warm bunks to sleep in, but the little South- 
erm cousin was not used to roughing it— 
that was what they all said when she begged 
to go. 

Suddenly they heard a crash and then a 
cry. Fred’s face grew startled. 

“T’m afraid dad’s tried to fell a tree and 
got hurt,’’ exclaimed the boy. ‘Wait here, 
T’'ll go and see.”’ 

He set off running. Stella looked after him. 

“Tf Uncle Joe’s hurt they’ll want all the 
help they can get,” she said; and she ran 
after her cousin. 

Uncle Joe had not felled a tree, but an 
old broken one which had been hanging in 
the top of another had started to fall straight 
down on the roof of the shelter which was 
built over the big kettle of syrup boiling on 
the outdoor fire. 

Uncle Joe had seen the tree coming, and 
managed to get a prop under the sagging 
trink. He had saved his kettle of syrup 
from being spilled, but he dared not let go 
the prop for fear it should slip and let the 
tree down. Fred pushed another prop 
under, but that too had to be held. So there 
they both stood, not daring to let go. 

“We can’t hold on more than ten min- 
utes,” gasped Uncle Joe. “If we had a 
man with a rope to help—but there’s only 
~ old Grandsir Dean aftywhere near, and it’s 
no use to holler at him; he’s too hard of 
_ hearing.” 

Stella, standing on a big snowdrift, heard 
this, and and saw, almost at the top of the great 
jouse. That must be Grandsir 

a long way round by the 

far off when you could go on 


our ae ; 
“There was twelve dollars’ worth of syrup 


t was still raining 
to bed. I iim cleared about 


in that kettle,” said Uncle Joe, “but I 
couldn’t have saved it if Fred hadn’t come 
just in the nick of time. He couldn’t have 
done much, either, if Stella hadn’t come.” 

“And I couldn’t have done a single thing,”’ 
finished Stella, ‘“‘if there hadn’t been a magic 
carpet.” 

“Well, see here,’’ laughed Uncle Joe. 
“The sun has softened up your magic carpet 
so that we can’t go home till it stiffens up 
again to-morrow morning. That means 
that Stella is going to have her wish of a 
whole day and night at the sugar-camp.’’— 
Mabel S. Merrill, in Zion’s Herald. 


Hurrah for the Boy! 


The rain was pouring down. It had 
poured all day. The smooth, paved street, 
presenting as it did a solid bottom through 
which no drops could leak away, was turned 
into a rushing river. To cross it and keep 
dry was impossible. 

A grating over the top of the sewer should 
have let the water down, but it didnot. The 
day before the air had been full of beautiful, 
falling, yellow leaves. ‘To-day, those same 
leaves were anything but lovely. Sodden 
and brown, they drifted into piles wherever 
the currents moved them. The stream of 
water swept them sluggishly along until they 
came to the grating, where they halted. It 
was no wonder that the water did not drain 
away from the street, for the grating that led 
to the sewer was choked completely with the 
masses of wet leaves. 

Men came striding along in wet, flapping 
raincoats, looking neither to the right nor 
left. They gave a long jump when they 
reached the street crossing, and some were 
almost fortunate enough to clear the stream, 
but all got their feet wet. 

Men in automobiles skidded through the 
water. It splashed high on each side, reach- 
ing above the wheels in a sheet of spray. 
Men in buggies and carriages and delivery 
wagons drove their horses splashing through 
the ever-increasing stream. 

Business men, college men, teachers and 
preachers, jumped over the water, but no 
one thought of looking fora remedy. Women 
and girls, like ghosts in their monotonous, 
close-sheathing raincoats, paused before the 
stream with little squeals of dismay, and 
attempted unsuccessfully to go around it. 
Although they made wide detours, it is doubt- 
ful if any of them reached the other side with- 
out wet feet. 

Then the Boy came along whistling. He 
wasn’t more than twelve years old, and his 
black raincoat and rain-hat were shining, 
partly because they were made of glossy 
black rubber and partly because they were 
so very wet. He stopped when he came 
upon the running stream at the street cross- 
ing, and looked toward the corner where the 
grated opening into the sewer was situated. 
The unsightly mass of sodden brown leaves 
came into his vision. Apparently, he alone 
of all who had passed took time to think why 
these leaves had lodged there. 

He waded over to the piled-up mound. He 
rolled up his sleeve and, bending over, thrust 
in his slim young arm. Such a mass of sticky 
wet leaves as he brought up! Again he thrust 
it in at the farther end of the grating. Arm- 


. | ful after armful of obstruction he brought out 


from the opening. Before he had finished, 
the water in the street began to go down. 
The next man who passed found the stream 
only half as wide as the man before him had 
found it. Then some ladies crossed it with- 
out going in over their rubbers. Soon it all 
had flowed away, and the crossing could be 
made with comparative ease. 

The Boy went whistling on, and never 
seemed to know that he had done a fine thing, 
but he had eased the walking of dozens of 
people, and had, perhaps, saved more than 
one case of diphtheria or pneumonia, due to 
wet feet. I said to myself from my window 
chair, where I watch the passing at the cor- 

er: “Hurrah for the Boy! He was worth 
more than all the men who passed at that 
crossing. He alone had used his eyes to 
find a reason for the inconvenience all had 
suffered, and put his boyish brain to work to 
discover a remedy. Hurrah for the Boy!’’— 
B. E. Bush, iw King’s Treasuries. 


Painting a Frog. 


One of my pets was a frog about half 
grown. He would hop upon my hand to 
the tip of my finger and sing (or croak) as 
long as I chose to hold him. I was an in- 
valid just then, and when I felt lonely and 
my husband was away I used to give a little 
croak to invite the frog to a duet, and he 
would set off as if his life depended on his 
song, no matter what the hour might be. 

One day I wanted to paint him in a picture, 
and tried to take a profile view, but he 
would not let me do it. Whenever I placed 
him in the right position, he would hop 
around so as to face me, and then go on my 
paper. Then I bethought myself of putting 
him in a plate with some water, so that he 
might be comfortable. This plan answered 
very well,: but when I turned the plate 
around so as to get a side view he hobbled 
around also and would face me. Then I 
tried edging round the .table myself, but 
with the same result, so that I was obliged 
to hold him sideways while I drew him; but 
whenever I raised my head to look at him 
he raised his too, and lowered it again when 
I began to paint, and so we went on nodding 
at each other like two Chinese mandarins.— 
Pall Mall Gazette. 


While Mabel was watching her mother 
making a pie, she was told it was lemon 


meringue. Half an hour later she came back 
and asked: ‘‘What was that pie’s last 
name?” 


The Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


The Unitarian gt nag 's Charity. 

Children in every form of need are given practical help 
by experts in child. welfare, both in their own homes and 
in specially chosen foster homes. 

Those within forty miles of Boston who can open their 
homes to children, without charge or at moderate prices, 
are urged to communicate with the office. 

The Sunday-schools give generously but contributions 
and bequests from adults are much needed. 
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Take Courage. 


When you read about the trouble in the mine and in the 
* mill, 
When you read about the lockout and the strike; 
When dishonor and dishonesty your morning papers fill 
Ina way no decent citizen can like; 
Then there comes a strong temptation to have doubts about 
the nation, 
And to fear some dark disaster in the fogs; 
But take heart, my honest fellow, don’t you show a streak 
of yellow, 
For this country is not going to the dogs! 


This good old ship, America, has weathered many a gale, 
She has sailed through many a thicker fog before, 
And her crew have learned the habit of not knowing how 
to fail, 
Howsoe’er the stormy seas around may roar; 
She is staunch and stout and roomy, and though seas and 
skies be gloomy, 
Let us leave all coward croaking to the frogs, 
Let us face in manly fashion all the panic and the passion, 


For this country is not going to the dogs! 
—Denis A. McCarthy. 


To President Wilson, from All Souls 
Unitarian Church, New,York City. 


Mr, President:— 

Feeling that at this time, when as heavy 
a burden as mortal man may bear is resting 
on your shoulders, you will find in the ex- 
pressed approval of your countrymen a 
source of strength and solace, the trustees 
and the minister of All Souls Unitarian 
Church in New York City send to you in 
the name of the congregation this declara- 
tion of unreserved support. 

_As in this church by its minister, Henry 
Whitney Bellows, was founded the United 
States Sanitary Commission in the early 
days of the Civil War, we are but walking 
in the way of our patriotic tradition when 
we stand beside you and beneath the flag 
as the Republic now enters upon its solemn 
undertaking. 

War, we believe, is to be judged morally 
by its motive and its end. To look only 
upon its physical and material aspect in 
forgetfulness of motive and end is to reduce 
to one scale wars for liberty and wars for 
crime; and is to regard as on one level the 
aggression of tyrants who would wreck the 
structure of civilization, and the resistance 
of patriots in whose graves the pillars of the 
temple of freedom rest. No war may be 
ealled right or wrong until we know what 
it aims to do, and whether the end is pro- 
portionate to so grave a means. Judged 
by this standard of straight-sighted ethics, 
the war now begun by the United States is 
just; for its purpose is to prevent a rela- 
tively small body of political and military 
leaders, who demand the world’s recogni- 
tion of their assumed right to kill innocent 
persons on the high seas, from winning their 
way now, and perhaps, in the event of their 
victory, from forcing this fateful principle 
into the body of international precedents. 
“Such a thing must not be” is the prompt 
protest of our moral nature; and that it 
shall not be, all other means faithfully and 
patiently tried having failed us, we stand 
to arms. ‘The patriot’s duty and the Chris- 
tian’s duty here are one and the same. A 
righteous end is to be won and must be won; 
and if by force, it is not the first time in the 
world’s history or in our own that men who 


hate war have had to turn to that last re- 
source of right. - 
This declaration of approval from a Chris- 


tian congregation, Mr. President, the char- 
acter of our country’s cause permits and in- 
spires us to send to you. We add to it this 
word: that if the nation’s need should so 
require of us, we hope we shall not fall be- 
hind our tradition in giving to the country 
all that we have and are. 
ALEXANDER J. HEMPHILL, 
GEORGE F. BAKER, 
GgorGE R. BisHop, 
WARREN DELANO, 
ALEXANDER V. FRASER, 
JED FRYE, 
Lucius H. Nurrine, 
CHARLES H. STRONG, 
E. Morcan GRINNELL, 
Wiut1aM L. SuLLivan, Minister. 


Trustees, 


Christian Patriots. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


A few moments ago I read the following: 
“Former Secretary Bryan sent a message 
to President Wilson saying that he believed 
it to be the duty of each citizen to bear his 
part at the present time, and offered his 
services to the government.” Then I took 
up the Chrisitan Register, which had just 
come, and glancing along its pages found 
this striking peroration to Mr. Holmes’s 
sermon (I rarely read sermons in full, pre- 
ferring to get the summing up, at the end). 
He said, “‘This is my service for the days of 
war—the ministry of reconciliation; the de- 
fence of democracy; the preparation for 
peace; the quest of brotherhood.” I did 
not need to go back and peruse the long 
parts leading to the loyal climax. I saw 
Bryan the elder and Holmes the younger 
waving the flag, and marching together. My 
soul sang a psalm. 

I have known Mr. Holmes from youth, 
and watched his growing discipleship to 
Theodore Parker, who was my leader. How 
could he turn out other than a resolute, 
consistent, reasonable preparedness recruit, 
at the last, through all academic, pacifistic 
preludes? I recall his sending to me for a 
portrait of Parker, while in the Cambridge 
Theological School, to which request I glad- 
iy responded. What says that portrait to- 
day? 

Parker, Sumner, Emerson, Whittier, Phil- 
lips were my teachers, and they are to-day. 
Leader of them all in ‘‘ perpetuating democ- 
racy’? was Abraham Lincoln, who called so 
many of us to the battlefield. His spirit 
reigns sufficiently to-day, to sway not only 
the ‘“‘common people”’ (he so grandly repre- 
sented), but Wilson, Taft, Eliot, Lowell, 
Root, Lodge, and a shining group of kindred 
poets, statesmen, and preachers. 

The kind of “service’’ indicated by my 


friend cannot be rendered by a clerical Tho- 


reau, who hermitages in a Walden shanty 


and goes to jail rather than pay just taxes. 


The genuine support of ideals is by deeds, 
not words, in crisis times. The defence of 
imperilled democracy is the Parker way. 
The rally to a sacred cause against barbaric 
assaults is the Sumner way of supporting 
freedom’s ideals. The songs of Whittier, the 
Quaker poet, fired the noble idealists of his 
day to struggles ‘that ended in honorable 
peace and true progress. 
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will come after iia! terrible ‘war when ‘abet 
“freebooter” is restrained, when aw ocracy 
is solemnly notified to vacate the thrones of % 
tyranny. The surgeon has his place; the 
policeman has his duty; the militant Chris- 
tian is St. Paul, not an unworthy follower F 
of the regnant Christ. 7 

It may be that Mr. Holmes is an ‘‘incor- 
rigible non-resistant.”. I cannot believe it. 5 
But if so, then why is it not his moral obli- - 
gation to stand one side and refrain from 
obstructing the legitimate and necessary 
work of “the days of the war” until 
(speedily, I hope) we stibdue international 
marauders, usher in a reconstructed world, 
and present him with tranquil pathways 
for his talented career? 

Epwarp A. Horron. 


Books Wanted. 


Will some minister or secretary of some 
church correspond with me, who can give 
us discarded copies of “Unity Hymns and 
Chorals,’ either the latest edition or the 
original edition? We should like about one 
hundred and fifty copies of these books, 
which combine hymns and responsive read- 
ings and are small and portable, for use in 
the South San Joaquin Valley circuit here 
in Central California, the land of the raisin. 
Our Fresno church has nearly a hundred 
copies of ‘‘Hymns of the Ages’? which we 
should then be able to give where they are 
needed. These books have no services in 
them, and moreover are too bulky for our 
hymn-book racks, and there would be no 
room for separate service books. Some day 
we shall perhaps adopt the new “Hymn and 
Tune Book with Services,’ but we are now 
missionary ventures here at Fresno, Han- 
ford, Reedley, Dinuba, and Clovis, and can- 
not afford such luxuries. Fresno is not in 
receipt of missionary funds, but the other 
once-a-month Sunday evening centres in 
these three counties are helped by the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association, and Fresno is 
not sufficiently over the self-support line to 
purchase these books. 

Address: 2512 Tuolumne Street, Fresno, 
Cal. 

€ CHRISTOPHER RUESS. 


A Message About Star Island. 


The first year of our control of Star Tea 
has been marked by gratifying success. With 
an enthusiasm overcoming great difficulties, 
the sum of $45,462.15 was raised for the pur- 
chase and equipment of the property. We 

paid $16,000.00 for the island, spent $6,777.80 

improvements, invested 
$12,793.75 in interest-bearing bonds, and 
bought shares in the stock of the Star Island . 
Steamboat Co. to the value of $7,250.00, thus 
making the new boat, ‘The Sightseer,” fi Pa 
available for transportation. : 

The year’s business during the two months — 
in which the hotel was open in ‘the summer 
of 1916 showed a gratifying gain over that 
of the year before. Thus the daily average 
number of guests at the Oceanic Hotel 
creased in July from 117 to 184, ae 
to 95 in August, the gross att 


1915 of 70 per cent. 
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nae spiritual uplift of the Star Island 
ods “ppithesings. 
"There were marked gains also in the num- 
ber of conventions held. The Unitarian 
meetings were extended from two weeks to 
v three weeks. The Congregational Con- 
‘ference maintained its usual high standard. 
Three new groups held their first meetings: 
the Religious Education Association, the 
‘Free Religious Association, and a Socio- 
logical Conference. These three, together 
with the Congregational Conference, filled 
the month of August with attractive pro- 
grammes. 
Splendid as is the work so far accomplished, 
this is only the beginning of larger things. 
- In the near future an auditorium, cottages, 
and unit buildings should be put up. These 
with the water supply, arrangements for 
pasteurizing milk, a refrigeration plant that 
will insure pure ice, and a new laundry, 
await the generosity of Shoals lovers. One 
gentleman has already shown the way by 
renovating Cottage B. where he was born, as 
a memorial. Eminent landscape architects 
have formulated a plan for the future de- 
velopment of the island, so that such me- 
morials may be offered with the assurance 
that they will fit into a permanent scheme. 
We hope for many such offerings. 
For the Corporation, 
WiniiamM I. LAwRANCE, President. 
Isaac SPRAGUE, Treasurer. 
Cart B. WETHERELL, Clerk. 


The National Federation of Religious 
Liberals. 


iN fe ¥ 


On the morning of the 8th the session was 
held at the Smithfield German Evangelical 
Church, a large and beautiful Gothic structure 

~ now in the heart of the mercantile section of 
the city and soon to be surrendered to the 
inroads of business. A property valuation 
of a million and a half dollars makes it too 
costly a luxury for the church to maintain 
any longer for its private use. 
ligious services, which introduced every 
session of the Congress, were conducted by 
Rev. Wyatt Brown of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church of the Ascension and 
Rev. S. M. Lindsay of the Baptist Church, 
the full choir and organ of Dr. Voss’s church 
assisting. Three papers on “Religious Re- 
construction” were read toa deeply interested 
audience of one hundred and fifty persons, 
many of them clergymen and students of 
theology. Rev. Richard W. Boynton of 
Buffalo spoke on ‘‘The Need for a New 


: Vision of God.’’ It was a remarkable and 
“uge valuable paper, which, we trust, will be 

heard in Boston during the coming anni- 
; versaries. 


Dr. Lee S. McCollester, dean of Tufts 
College Divinity School, and one of the 
leaders of the Congress, followed with a fine 
scholarly paper on ‘‘The Religion of Jesus 
and the Modern World.” Mr. Alfred W. 
ee a M.., assistant leader of the Ethical 

so ety of New York City, and a 
é, : of ual attractiveness and per- 
ke on “The Rebirth of 
t ” which he based mainly 


The re-- 


oh oe ‘ 
sct- | L. Sullivan of New York on ‘‘A Revival of 


Religious Experience,” which he was pre- 


| vented by sudden indisposition from de- 


livering, will be printed in the forthcoming 
annual report of the Federation, together 
with other addresses and proceedings at 
the Congress. This report will be sent to 
all members of the society. Incidentally 
it should be mentioned that the Pittsburgh 
daily and weekly journals gave unusually 
full and instructive notices and reports of 
the Congress. 

The afternoon session was held at the 
parish house of Trinity Episcopal Church, 
another down-town temple. Its rector, 
Rev. Edward S. Travers, conducted the 
opening service. Rev. Leon O. Williams, 
minister of the First Universalist Church, 
Buffalo, read a thoughtful, carefully pre- 
pared paper on “Facing the New Social 
Order.’’ It dealt mainly with the more 
thorough application of the modern science 
of psychology to social problems. The 
papers and addresses that followed were of 
a practical order. Mr. Morris Knowles, a 
prominent civil engineer, and member of 
the Pittsburgh Survey commission, spoke 
on ‘‘ The Social Responsibility of Industry,” 
and Dr. Jenkin Lloyd Jones of Chicago on 
“The Spirit of Abraham Lincoln and Ameri- 
can Society.’’ Dr. Oberholtzer, Secretary 
of the State Board of Film Censors, gave 
an interesting account of the moral aspects 
of the motion picture. Seventy per cent. 
of the films submitted to his board were 
melodramatic, that is, they dealt with 
crime and sex problems, twenty per cent. 
were slap-stick comedy, usually violent 


|and vulgar, ten per cent. were artistic and 


instructive. The tendency was to make 
the films ever more vulgar, violent, and 
indecent. Recently child-birth scenes had 
been offered the censors. Mr. J. J. O’Con- 
nor of the Pittsburgh Child Welfare 
Society gave his experience in trying to 


induce the motion-picture houses to take into. 


consideration the moral influence of their 
productions on the children who attended 
them. Mr. Caplan told of the campaign 
against films inculcating sectarian hatred 
and prejudice. Dr. C. W. Wendte re- 
ported on recent British and German legis- 
lation to save childhood from the de- 
moralizing effects of the movie. Rev. F. 
S. C. Wicks of Indianapolis advised that 
parents were the best censors, and advocated 
an earnest and concerted effort by the 
churches to arouse their parishioners and 
the general community to the evils which 
attend the cinema as now conducted. 

‘The final session of the Congress was held 
at the First Unitarian Church, Dr. L. Walter 
Mason conducting the service. It was a 
dismal night without, but within the hand- 
some church a goodly audience had gathered 
to listen to two addresses on Nationality 
and World-Brotherhood by S. K. Ratcliffe 
of England and Dr. Jenkin Lloyd Jones of 
Chicago. Both were admirable in their 
respective way and supplemented each 
other. The meeting closed with an address, 
terse and witty, by Julian Kennedy, Esq., 
of Pittsburgh, eminent as a citizen and 
designer of the great steel plants that 
encircle the city. President Holmes and 
Dr. Wendte responded briefly on behalf 
of the Federation. The latter gave the 
closing benediction, and the Congress 


‘came to a happy ending. 
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It had again shown conclusively that the 
National Federation has a unique and im- 
portant mission in the religious life of the 
United States, and also left behind pleasant 
memories which are to be perpetuated in 
Pittsburgh by a recently formed Liberal 
Ministers Club. It consists of some twenty- 
five ministers of fifteen different denomi- 
nations, including the Jewish fellowship. 
The meetings are to be held every six 
weeks and will consist of a common meal, 
a paper, and discussion. Dr. J. Leonard 
Levy, who suggested the Club, is its first 
chairman. No better result of the Congress 
could have been desired. 


Che Young People’s Religious 
Cnion, 


Rie Ph U.. Rally, 


The Rally held in the interest of the Isles 
of Shoals on the last Saturday of March 
proved a most enthusiastic meeting. About 
fifty turned out at the First Parish Church in 
Cambridge. Although it had been planned 
to have the meeting of general interest with 
Mr. W. H. Wheeler of Harvard to speak on 
his ambulance work in France and to have 
twenty pieces of the Harvard Regimental 
Band to play for us, the form of the meeting 
had to be quite changed at the last minute 
owing to unforeseen circumstances. Instead 
of these, Mr. Wetherell gave a talk on the 
Island, illustrated with fine slides. 

Questions were asked and answered after 
the talk and several new recruits gained for 
the Shoals. A very interesting letter from 
Miss Sayward was read in which she men- 
tioned what the Shoals had meant to her, 
Before the meeting adjourned it was voted 
that the committee be authorized in case of 
necessity to transfer this summer’s meeting 
together with the Shoals spirit to such place 
as it should see fit. 

ALDEN VINAL KEENE, Secretary. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


The New England Fellowship Committee 
has received from Rev. Thomas Montgomery 
Mark, of the Universalist denomination, an 
application for the certificate of commenda- 
issued by this Committee. Charles 
T. Billings, Julian C. Jaynes, Harry Lutz, 
Secretary, 91 Park Street, Newton, Mass. 


The New England Fellowship Committee 
has received from Rev. John Merrill Paige, 
formerly of the Universalist denomination, 
an application for the certificate of com- 
mendation issued by this Committee. 
Charles T. Billings, Julian C. Jaynes, Harry 
Imitz, Secretary, 91 Park Street, Newton, 
Mass. 


The Unitarian Sunday-School Union of 
Boston will meet at Bulfinch Place Church, 
Wednesday, April 18. Subject, ‘Ways of 
Creating Loyalty to our Unitarian Faith.” 
Speaker, Rev. Maxwell Savage. From 5.15 
to 5.45 Miss Harriet E. Johnson will conduct 
an informal conference on ‘‘How Shall we 
Keep our Young People in the Church?” 
Please note change of meeting-place. 


The New England Associate Alliance will 
meet in the Unitarian Memorial Church, 
Fairhaven, Mass., Thursday, April 26. At 
the morning session, after greeting by Rev. 
George Hale Reed, business; “Star Island 
Summer Plans’ will be presented by Mrs. 
William I. Lawrance, and Mrs. George T. 
Rice will speak. In the afternoon Mrs. 
Charles H. Woodbury and Rev. Samuel R. 
Maxwell will be the speakers. 


Noon-day services in King’s Chapel have 


~been continued because of the war beyond 


their usual closing time at Easter. On Sat- 
urday, April 14, D. Brewer Eddy, associate 
secretary of the American Board of Commis- 
sioners for Foreign Missions who has had large 
experience with Y. M. C. A. Club work in 
foreign military camps, will speak on the 
“Moral Problems of War.’’ The speakers 
next week will be as follows:—Monday, 
April 16, Rev. Abbot Peterson; Tuesday, 
Rev. S. M. Crothers; Wednesday, Rev. H. G. 
Arnold; Thursday, Rev. Palfrey Perkins; 
Friday, Rev. H. H. Saunderson. 


Meetings. 


New ENGLAND UNITARIAN MISSIONARY 
CounciL.—The regular meeting was held at 
25 Beacon Street on Tuesday, April 3. The 
local conferences were well represented. 
Subjects for conference meetings were pro- 
posed and recommended. ‘The Council was 
invited as a body to King’s Chapel for the 
noon service conducted by Rev. William L. 
Sullivan. Incheon was had at the City 
Club. After the luncheon the business of 
the Council was resumed. Financial support 
for the work of the church in Lawrence, Mass., 
was recommended to the directors of the 
American Unitarian Association. The 
efforts of the church in Ayer, Mass., were 
commended, and the directors of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association are asked to co- 
operate with the officers of the North Middle- 
sex Conference to encourage the Ayer society 
in every way possible. It was voted to urge 
the American Unitarian Association to pay 
half the salary of a conference worker in the 
Plymouth and Bay Conference. It was 
voted that a recommendation be sent to the 
directors of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion asking that for all the missionary work 
in New England not less than ten per cent. 
of all the money raised» for missionary pur- 
poses be apportioned to the New England 
budget. It was further voted that in the 
opinion of the Council it would be good 
missionary policy for the American Unitarian 
Association to secure the services of a com- 
petent man, or men, to give time to hold 
preaching missions throughout the New 
England churches during the coming year. 
After some other discussion of questions 
related to the conferences the meeting was 
adjourned. This meeting was in some re- 
spects the best ever held by the Council and 
proved the value of this conference of repre- 
sentatives from all over New England who 
know the field and who are vitally interested 
in the missionary problems of this depart- 
ment. W. S. Nichols, Secretary. 


NEw YorK LEAGUE OF UNITARIAN Wo- 
MEN.—The sixth regular meeting was held in 
Unity Church, Brooklyn, the president, 
Mrs. N. J. Bishoprick, in the chair. Usual 
business and reports were followed by an 
appeal from Mrs. Noyes, treasurer of The 


Alliage for a for the Tackectean Shoclt In connection with the Seine: es 


The collection taken was given for this pur- 
pose. A report of the executive board meet- 
ing was read, with this resolution taken:— 

“Whereas, The New York League of Unitarian Women 
feels that some stand should be taken during the coming 
revival of Mr. Sunday, to Saad the belief and position of 
Unitarians known i In New Yi or. 

Be it resolved that the president of the League be in- 
structed to form a committee to consist of the advisory 
directors, the treasurer, and such others as she may care 
to add, to co-operate in such action as may be taken by 
other Unitarian organizations in the city.” 

A shop on St. Nicholas Avenue, Manhattan 
has been leased by the League for a term of 
three months and will be used as its head- 
quarters. 

Rev. William L. Sullivan of All Souls 
Church was speaker for the day, taking as 
his subject, ““A Vision of Religious Recon- 
struction for the Nation and for the World,” 
and which he handled most admirably in a 
clear, unimpassioned, thoughtful manner 
throughout. 

He remarked the great confusion of thought 
that has dominated the American mind on 
recent issues regarding our entrance into the 
world conflict, in spite of President Wilson’s 
very clear statements. We are entcring the 
war not because we wish to demonstrate 
ourselves the guardians of international 
law; we are only one of a family of guardians. 
We are entering the war not because Ameri- 
can vessels have been sunk nor American 
lives have been lost, as these things were 
liable to happen to no greater extent in nor- 
mal times and considered casual or accidental. 
We are entering into the conflict because a 
nation has declared its determination sys- 
tematically to. destroy any vessels of any 


nation under any conditions it wishes, irre- 


spective of cargo, whether contraband of 
war or innocent babies. It is upon this 
term “‘systematic” that our stand is taken. 
We have been living lives of ease; we are 
even now in a rose-colored fog of senti- 
mentality. We have learned in the past two 
and a half years of horror something of im- 
postures as practised to-day, yet we must 
have more truth. The world still loves all 
sorts of lords and potentates and shams; 
but our illusions are going, and to-day liberal 
religion has before it a momentous task: it 
must show that it can light the fires on its 
own altars. 


THE MeapvinLe Districr UNITARIAN 
CONFERENCE.—The Conference had a prof- 
itable meeting at Buffalo March 26-28. 
The reports from the established churches 
showed all of them strong, active, and hope- 
ful, eagerly seeking ways and means of larger 
service. There was the usual interest in 
missionary points and special approval went 
to the work at Fredonia, N.Y., and Niagara 
Falls, N.Y. To the latter recent and prom- 
ising movement the Conference gave its 
unanimous commendation, and urged it 
upon the attention of our national organiza- 
tion for missionary work. Resolutions were 
passed which called for systematic plans to 
follow up current revivalism wherever it 
appeared and to take advantage of the in- 
creased interest in religion. An important! 
vote, carefully considered, urged the early 


publication of more books written from the | 


Unitarian point of view; and the executive 
committee was instructed to bring this mat- 
ter before the Unitarian public. Another 
resolution congratulated Rev. E. A. Coil of 
Marietta on the high honor which has come 
to him in the order of the Knights of Pythias. 


tially a part of it were the live meetings 
the Federation of Young People and of the 
Associate Alliance. The Buffalo people were 


hearty in their hospitality. The young ~ 


people had supper together, the Parkside 
Alliance furnished luncheon for the women, 
and the Ladies Benevolent Association 
served luncheon for all on the closing day. 
Rev. R. W. Boynton had the ministers and 
laymen lunch with him and some of his lay- 
men at the Chamber of Commerce, and all 
were entertained in the Buffalo homes. At 
the ministers’ meeting, Rev. W. A. Taylor 
spoke on “‘ What to Preach,” and Rev. W. C. 
Green, Meadville Librarian, read a valuable 
practical paper on ‘Books for Unitarian 
Ministers,” which was of such a nature as 
to call for its publication by vote of those 
present. 

There were wise people also from the East. 
Rev. William I. Lawrance preached the 
conference sermon and gave in it an inspira- 
tional message on ‘“‘The Whole Counsel of 
God.” At another hour he also spoke 
directly on Sunday-school matters. Mrs. 
A. R. Scott of Bangor and Mrs. D. W. More- 
house of Boston were present for the Alliance 
meeting and added to other sessions. Rev. 
S. R. Maxwell of Boston stopped off for the 
meeting and took a devotional service, with 
a brief address 
discussed in an address by Rev. F. M.-Ben- 
nett of Youngstown and an animated dis- 
cussion was opened by Rev. C. E. Snyder 
of Pittsburgh. The fact that Billy Sunday 
had just been at Buffalo added zest to the 
discussion, which all tended in the direction 
that liberal people must be up and doing 
to defend and extend their ideas and in- 
fluence. The national and international 
situation was touched in an evening meet- 
ing when Rev. Minot Simons of Cleveland 
spoke on ‘Liberal Religion and Our Coun- 
try,’ Hon. Adelbert Moot of Buffalo, on 
“Religion and Nationalism,’ and Dr. F. A. 
Christie of Meadville, on ‘“‘The World Op- 
portunity for Unitarian Thought.” ‘The 
last evening was given to brief testimonies 
on the theme, “Why I am a Unitarian.” 

The Unitarian Workshop was a busy 
place. It was conducted by the secretary. 
Many practical matters of church work were 
brought up, and exchanges of ideas and 
methods were made. Mrs. Morehouse pre- 
sented the Christian Register at the Alli- 
ance meeting. The Workshop was voted 
such a good thing that it ought to be a 
regular feature of the meetings. The In- 
dependent Protestant Church of Columbus, 
Ohio, Rev. J. F. Meyer, pastor, applied for 


membership and was cordially admitted. 


during the past year. 

The Conference was presided over by 
Prof. C. R. Bowen of the Meadville Theo- 
logical School. A report from the School 
is always received, made at this time by a 
senior student and secretary to the presi- 


dent, R. B. Wintersteen, The Brotherhood 


for Unitarian Missions was reported by R. 
F. Nye. 
Meadville to meet there at the next session 
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T. Secrist, Meadville, secretary and treas- 
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Churches.’ n 


BurraLo, N.Y.—First Unitarian Congre- 
gational Society, Rev. Richard W. Boynton: 
“ This splendidly officered society has emerged 
from the Billy Sunday campaign with tri- 
umph. Shortly after the opening, Mr. 
Boynton began Sunday evening services, 
at which the persistent subject, was Uni- 
tarianism, These brought crowds of people 
to the church, who filled pews, aisles, and 
camp-chairs placed in every available spot. 
The address was always followed by a forum, 
and Mr. Boynton had a chance to answer 
questions and explain the points made in 
his address. It is conceded that Mr. Sun- 
day helped materially by his constant abuse 
of the Unitarians, which the daily press 
advertised largely. Immediately following 
this anti-Sunday campaigns, the Society 
entertained the Meadville Unitarian Con- 
ference. 


Concorp, N.H.—The Second Congrega- 

_ tional (Unitarian) Society: On Sunday, 
March 25, Rev. Charles A. Wing preached 
his final sermon as minister of this society. 
It was a strong, earnest discourse on Pre- 
paredness, from the text, “Hold that fast 
which thou hast, that no man take thy 
crown.” During the four and one-half 
years that Mr. Wing was in Concord he 
endeared himself not only to the people in 
the church, but to many others, who much 
regret his going. His mother, who was 
with him much of the time, made many 
warm friends also. On the evening of March 
22 a reception was held in the parlors of the 
parish house for both Mr. Wing and his 
mother, to which all friends were invited. 
_A large number were present to extend 
greetings and good wishes and to bid Mr. 
Wing Godspeed in the new and larger 
work to which he has been called in Balti- 
more, Md., where he preached his first ser- 
mon on April 8. “ 


LAWRENCE, Mass.—First Unitarian So- 
ciety, Rev. W. S. Nichols: The annual 
parish meeting was held at the home of Miss 
Josephine Spalding, March 26. It was 
large, enthusiastic, and gratifying in every 
respect. Reports were read from the Y. P. 
R. U., the Mothers’ Club, The Alliance, the 
parish worker, the building committee, and 
the minister in charge, Mr. Nichols. The 
treasurer, Mr. A. W. Dyer, reported all bills 
paid and a small balance in the treasury. 
A new budget was adopted, calling for larger 
expenditures and an increased income. 
This will necessitate even greater effort and 
_ sacrifice than have been made the past year, 
but there is faith that the effort will not be 
in vain. The School of Religion has met 
each Sunday morning, under the direction 
of Miss Anna B. Carter, in the Episcopal 
parish house. The adult class has been in 

_ charge of ‘Mr. James H. Morss of Andover. 
an activities of t ee church have been some- 
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re work in full, aod has had large and enthu- | 
.|siastic meetings, with excellent speakers. 
.| The building committee reports that the 


new parish house will be ready for use in 
May. The money is not yet all in sight, 
but it is hoped that much of the deficiency 
will be made up before the dedication. That 
happy time is looked forward to with great 
eagerness, by every member of the church. 
The building is small, but attractive and 
practical. Next October, morning services 
will be resumed, much to the satisfaction 
of the members of the church. It is also 
planned to hold Sunday evening meetings 
during part of the winter. This transition 
period in the life of the church has been met 
with courage and zeal under the guidance 
of Rev. W. S. Nichols. The vision was his, 
the new building was attained through his 
efforts, and the sentiment of the parish meet- 
ing, formally expressed, was that of deep 
gratitude and appreciation for all he has 
done to bring new life and hope into the 
hearts of the people. 


New Yorxk City.—Church of the Messiah, 
Rev. John Haynes Holmes and Rev. Harvey 
Dee Brown: All question of Mr. Holmes’s 
withdrawal from the ministry of this church 
as a result of his ‘Statement on the Eve of 
War” has been promptly answered by the 
action of the board of trustees. At a special 
meeting held on the day following Mr. 
Holmes’s utterance, the members, while 
“differing personally with. the views ex- 
pressed by Mr. Holmes,”’ passed unanimously 
a vote of confidence, reaffirming ‘the 
principles of free speech in our pulpit and 
free thought in our pews,’’ and stating the 
belief “that no difference of opinion can or 
should lead to a severance of relations be- 
tween the church and its pastor.” 


Taunton, Mass.—First Congregational 
Church, Rey. Francis R. Sturtevant: To a 
visitor and stranger the most interesting 
thing in this society, dating back to 1637, 
is not its beautiful stone building with the 


Unauestionably worth one-third to 
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Guaranteed or Money Back. Carefully 
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handsome stained-glass memorial windows, 
not its active and efficient Women’s Alliance 
nor the successful ministry of its pastor, but 
the order of the Knights of King Arthur, an 
active brotherhood composed of all the 
young men between the ages of twelve and 
twenty-one, who have joined hands and 
hearts to achieve Christian knightliness. 
Their covenant is worth reading in these 
days of war and strife. It is:— 


We, the Knights of King Arthur, gath- 
ered about the Round Table of Unbroken 
Brotherhood and beneath the Banner of the 
White Cross, the symbol of purity and devo- 
tion, and under the Flag of our Country, do 
now covenant with our King and with each 
other to be true to ourselves, true to each 
other, true to our Order, and true to our 
Country until we meet again; we so covenant. 


These knights have a room devoted to 
their use in the parish house. ‘Their leader, 
Merlin, whom they have sworn to obey and 
trust in all, is Mr. Sturtevant. At their 
meetings he occupies the chair of state on 
an elevated platform, while the room gains 
otherwise in stateliness by the armorial bear- 
ings of the various degrees of the order which 
hang on its walls Before establishing this 
brotherhood there was much discussion as 
to whether the Boy Scout movement should 
not be chosen, but King Arthur, with his 
ideal of service without reward, won the 
day. It has proved a wonderful institution 
in quickening the loyalty and vitalizing the 
life of the young men of the Taunton church. 


Personals. 


President and Mrs. F. C. Southworth of 
the Meadville Theological School are taking 
advantage of their vacation which comes 
this term for a trip to the Pacific Coast. 


Rey. Wilson M. Backus, who took charge 
of the church in Erie, Pa., last fall, has had 
a recurrence of the illness. which took him 
earlier from his work in the church at Minne- 
apolis, and he has retired to his farm in 
Ohio. ‘The Erie church secured for his suc- 
cessor, his son, Rev. E. B. Backus of Law- 
rence, Kan., who has already begun his pas- 
torate. 


Rey. Albert C. Dieffenbach, minister of 
the First Unitarian Church at Hartford, 
Conn., has been made Chaplain of the Con- 
necticut Home Guards, First Regiment, and 
he has actively taken up his official duties. 
This organization has been formed by repre- 
sentative men under the authority of the 
Governor and his emergency military board, 


Fifty-eighth Year 


J. $. WATERMAN & SONS 


Incorporated 


UNDERTAKERS 


2326 and 2328 Washington Street 


Adjoining Dudley St. Elevated Station. 


Funeral, Cemetery, Cremation and Trans- 
fer Arrangements. 
CHAPEL, Extensive salesrooms. 
City and Out-of-town Service. 
Carriage and Motor Equipment. 
Frank S. Waterman, President. 
Joseph S. Waterman, Vice-President. 
Frank $. Waterman, Jr. 
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and is a strictly useful and permanent in- | 


strument with full military authority and 
equipment. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS of the American Uni- 
tarian Association :— 


Already acknowledged... .. oc swacssceeeees » $41,101.49 
April 2. King’s Chapel, Boston, Mass., addi- 
Oe a eaeeacrey part lie Beige 30.00 
2. eg tesiay Street Church, Boston, 
OS RSs ae ay ee 3,286.66 
2. Miss or Sheffield Porter, New 
Haven, Ee. COR See wee 50.00 
3- Society in Farmington, Me.......... 12.00 
3. Society in Fitchburg, Mass... 412.67 
3. Miss Nathalia Bent, Canton, Mass.. 10.00 
3. Framingham, Mass., Branch Women’s 
PMMIAICE ite cine vines cus ale eset 12.25 
3. Richmond, Va., Branch Women’s Al- 
PENG heh As dasPie asad fae 5.00 
3. Society i in Los Angeles, Cal. 25.00 
3. Society in Franklin, N.H...... IQI.50 
3. Miss Effie E. Whitman, Boston, Mass., 10.00 
3. Alfred Bunker, Roxbury, Mass.. 10.00 
3. Society in Roanoke, ae eta Ps 2 5.00 
4. Eh Baldwin Simonds, Providence, 
BRAN or Tee Cte ey wre Ge ahe woe ee 50.00 


. Miss Florence Ethel Kittredge, Brook- 


4 
eS ASE east eaten ints 50.00 
4. Mr. and Mrs. Horatio S. White, Cam- 
ride Massy. Aca ac Mis ous + <he 10.00 
4. The Misses Williams, Tanglewood, 
OMPOVGLAMBSS. 2. cad. ek gece ks es 50.00 
4. First Parish, Brookline, Mass., addi- 
SNOT NSVc rcv wnciea SPRANG atlas Gie'sixiy cist 15.00 
4. Society in Charleston, S.C., additional, 23.25 
4. Church of All Souls, New York, N.Y., 700.00 
4. Society in Winchester, Mass., addi- 
CRU Sr, A hastened ce cede oes 213.10 
4. Society in Belfast, Me............... 53.00 
5. Society in Eastondale, Mass... . 16.48 
5. Castine, Me., Branch Women’s Al- 
in A OE ne Stent, « Seazas 2.00 
5. Society.in Milford, N.H............. 15.00 
5. John M. Marr, Hamilton, Ohio. ..... 2.00 
5. ‘In memory of George W. Fox”’..... 25.00 
5. Bolton, Mass., Branch Women’s Al- 
MATIBOC, cae Stare Rr ans oe tists be 5.00 
5. A Friend, Riverside, S.D............ 5.00 
5. A. J. Cook, Bellefonte, Pa........... 10.00 
6. Society in Ww inchendon, Mass. . IOr.oc 
6. Third Religious Society, Dorchester, 
Masoy, 2.0. erie es ewes. 18,05 
6. Society imAlbany, NiYs.so2. seia. = a 65.00 
6. Society in Deerfield, Mass.. 50.00 
6. Arlington, Mass., Branch Women’s 
PA OMREE freshers a ile s esgecon saat necktie 25.00 
6. Mrs. C. E. Hart, Stewartville, Minn., 5.00 
6. Mrs. Francis M. Jencks, Baltimore, 
WECM Ee evernelisinie.e «hielo tie cue ot 40.00 
7. King’s Chapel, Boston, Mass., addi- 
RAOULT crotte cic « Cote sete fevnnte eters 5.00 
7. North Society, Salem, Mass., addi- 
Fiona. Le, Aaa As as Shoes 50.00 
7. Society in Paterson, N.J............. 10.00 
7. First Parish, Brookline, Mass., addi- 
PION. Pept. ec Ou Pe hss. dhs 8 ernest 100.00 
RECEIVED THROUGH THE UNITARIAN 
SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY. 

April 2. Society in Concord, Mass............ 50.00 
4. Sunday School, Westboro, Mass. . 3.00 
4, Church of All Souls, New York, N. Y., 50.00 
5. Sunday School, Peabody, Massé.ie «55 5.00. 
5. Sunday School, Dover, Mass. . n% 8.25 
6. Sunday School, Sioux City, Tita ee 4.58 

ESPECIALLY CONTRIBUTED FOR THE 
DEPARTMENT OF RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION. 

April 2. Sunday School, Waltham, Mass...... 4.88 
3. Sunday School, Schenectady, N.Y 10.00 
6. Sunday School, Milton, Mass.. ; 10.00 
7. Sunday School, Athol, Mass.......... 5.00 

FOR OCEAN POINT, ME., CHAPEL. 

April 4. Through the President.............. 10.00 

$47,096.16 


HENRY M. Wiu.taMs, Treasurer, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Tuckerman School. 


There were no lectures in the course in 
The History of Religion on March 28 or on 
April 4, the two omissions occurring during 
the recess of this and of the Garland School. 
A class of more than fifty regularly attend 
these lectures by Prof. Lake, which are of 
the highest order. ‘Touching only the more 
important events of the periods discussed 
yet giving just the right proportion of detail 
the lectures stand out in clearness and 
simplicity, each a finished whole but def- 


initely related to the series. 
of the instruction is greatly appreciated by 
the School. — 

In the regular programme as indicated by 
the curriculum there belonged to this year’s 
study a very important course which was 
necessarily postponed. ‘This is the group 
of lectures entitled Invalid Occupation which 
have been presented by Miss Susan HE. 
Tracy. An editorial in the Boston Herald 
of March 9 accorded to Miss Tracy some of 
the appreciation so well deserved as a pioneer 
in the field of Occupational Therapy. The 
Maryland Psychiatric Quarterly’s latest issue 
is the Susan E. Tracy number, in which 
much honor is paid one whose work is less 
known in the East than it should be, but 
which is known in the West and enthusias- 
tically received there. It is expected that 
Miss Tracy will be in Boston another autumn 
and that arrangements will then be made 
for instruction. 

Much pleasure was given the company in 
the living-room on Tuesday evening, March 
20th, by Miss Charlotte De Volt and Miss 
Irene Partridge. 

The name of a skilled kindergartener 
who is available for Sunday Classes has 
recently been listed. Any school that is 
compelled for any reason to seek a teacher 
for little children for the rest of the year may 
be put in touch with the right person by 
applying at the School or telephoning Mrs. 
Guild, 


Books Offered. 


There are on hand at 25 Beacon Street a 
considerable number of hymn-books of various 
editions which are herewith listed together 
with the quantity of each. ‘These are books 
which for the most part have been donated 
by churches. Any of our churches which 
are in need of hymn-books may obtain these 
used copies without charge except for freight 
by communicating with the Publication De- 
partment, stating the quantity and edition 
desired: 222 ‘‘Books of Worship,” 225 “‘ Ser- 
vices for Congregational Worship,” 144 “‘Sa- 
cred Songs for Public Worship,” 34 ‘‘Hymns 
of the Ages” (cloth), 13 ‘‘ Hymns of the Ages” 
(leather), 66 ‘‘Unitarian Service Books,” 29 
“University Hymn Books,’ 59 ‘‘Hymn and 
Tune Books” (1877, rev. ed.), 20 ‘‘ Hymn and 
Tune Books’’ (1877, rev. ed.) with services, 
1 “ Hymns for Church and Home” (ab. ed., 
leather) with services, 8 ‘Amore Dei.” 


War Service for Quakers. 


Friends of all branches are uniting in 
opening headquarters in Washington. It 
is felt, according to Friends Intelligencer, that 
they need not only to impress the Friends’ 
point of view on national representatives, 
but also a clearing-house that will put 
young Friends in touch with services of 
importance in times of warfare that they 
can conscientiously render. 

Among the suggestions of possible service 
for Friends that have been received are the 
following :— 

1. Relief of suffering aliens. There are 
few except Friends who have the necessary 


background for this delicate and unpopular | J 


service. 


The privilege 


Gy ase 
2. Help i in a work of the. Englis 
War Relief Committee. gah 

3. Help in the Belgian relief work. » RA 

4. Relief work in the United States, i it 
there is sufficient need for it to require our 
services. 

5. Constructive social work and education 
—that it shall not suffer by having attention 
diverted. : 

6. Direct work on the farms to increase the 
available food supply for our own country’s 
need and for the starving multitudes_of - 
Europe. - : , 


pe 


FOR RENT OR SALE.—At Andover, N.H., half-mile 
from railroad station, bungalow, practically new, six 

rooms, and bathroom, first-class plumbing, water pressure, 

electric lighting, full view of Mt. Kearsarge, $250 the 

season. Apply Henry G. Ives, Andover, N.H. 
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ADY OF SEVENTEEN YEARS’ EXPE- 
RIENCE as organist and choir director, N. E. : 

Conservatory training. Available for sition at once. 

Suburban town near Arlington preferred. Address Mrs. 
Alma W. Allen, 16 Woodland Street, Arlington, Mass. d 


The Society for Helping Destitute 
Mothers and Infants 


Work begun 1873. Incorporated 1904. 


Aims to render a mother (married or unmarried) self-. 
suppporting and able to retain her infant in her personal 
care. 

Works without an Institution. Personal friendship, ™~ 
advice and careful supervision have availed during forty 
years to save the lives of thousands of infants and enabled” 
thousands of mothers to lead a self-respecting, upright life. 
With many we remain in relations for years. 

Not intended for the depraved, the feeble minded or 
those satin Institutional care. 

resident: Mrs. A. D. Sheffield. 
Secretary: Miss L. Freeman Clarke. 

Treasurer: Mrs. Bertram Greene (Louise Adéle Greene), 

382 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
nt, Miss E. M. LOCKE, 276 Tremont St., 
Boston, Mass. 

For Reports and Booklets giving further information in 
regard to the work, address the Secretary, Miss L. Freeman 
Clarke, 5 Brimmer Street, Boston, Mass. 


Church Announcements. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), corner of 
Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. Rev. Charles E. Park, 
minister. Sunday-school at 9.15 A.M. Morning service at 
10.30. The church is open daily from 9 to 5. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649), corner of 
Beacon Street and Audubon Circle. Rev. Samuel R. 
Maxwell, minister, Church school at 9.45 A.M. Morning 
service at rr. Vesper service (all seats free) at 5 p.m. 


FIRST CHURCH, Eliot Square, Roxbury, Rev, James 
De Normandie, Minister Emeritus. Morning service at ‘ 
ir. Rev. William I. Lawrance will preach. Sunday } 
school at ro. 


KING’S CHAPEL (Unitarian), corner of Tremont and 
School Streets. Ministers, Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D., 
and Rev. Sydney B. Snow. Morning service at 10.30. 4 
Mr, Brown will preach. Vesper service at 4 0’clock. Mr. 
Snow will preach, Service daily at 12 M, 


“marae hs STREET CHURCH, Rev. Paul Revere 


Frothingham, D Morning service at 11. The font, 

will preach. Church school at 9.45 A.M. Vesper service. « 
(all seats free) at 4 P.M. The minister will preach. Mid. K 
week organ recital on Wednesday at 5. The church is open — » 


every day from 9 until 4. 


FIRST PARISH (1630), Meeting-House Hill, Dor- 
chester. Rev. Roger Sawyer Forbes, the minister, will 
preach. Morning service at 11 A.M, Kindergarten at Ir 
A.M, Church school at 9.45 A.M. 


awrand 
ev, Fred- 
Dr. 


CAMBRIDGE, FIRST CHURCH (Unitarian; 
Square. Rev. Samuel M. Crothers, D.D., and 
erick M. Eliot, ministers. Morning service at 11 AM. 
Crothers will preach. Sunday school at 10 A.M. 
class at 11 A.M. é 


CHURCH OF bs DISCIPLES, corner of Jersey and 
Peterboro Streets. Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany, ministe 
Disciples school, at 9.45 A.M. 
11 A.M. Church service at 12 A.M. 
ames De Normandie, D.D. All seats: 
invitation is extended to the prot 
(Ipswich Street), aren ci Street. 
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The meaning of the black and white squares on this page is perfectly clear: 
it ts a definite call for more than a hundred thousand dollars. But imagine, 
as you look at the squares, that you are 


LOOKING THROUGH A WINDOW. 


In the landscape you will see this great Republic, with its active, restless, 
population and its growing cities. You will see the measureless need of a 
free faith for this free people. This money is to do your work in spread- 
ing your vital religion among the American people. By your use of this 
money you will help to shape the destines of this Republic. 


The totalsum . . $160,000 Pr me cto 
Alr eady Raised ° e $59,000 | For the Service oe Society 
To Be Raised. . $101,000 $10,000 


Last year in special campaigns, 
Unitarians raised $116,000. 
This year’s undertaking can be | 
completed if we act promptly. 


For the American Unitarian Association 


For the American Unitarian Association $120,000 — 

(a) To establish new work . - $45,000 Divid fol , 

(b) To continue work begun 75,000 $120,000 ivided as follows: 
For the Young People’s Religious Union 000 (a) To establish new 
For the Service Pension Society : : , ‘ 10,000 work. 

For the Tuckerman School ‘ . : 5 : 5,000 $45,000 
$160,000 
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Through the Register, from week to 
week, the contributions will be recorded. | (g) Tosustainanden- 
The diagram on the right represents large the fruitful 
éraphically the task and its progress. po ea, ve 


Association is now 
_ Each square represents $1,000, and the doing. 

squares will be filled as the money is con- 

tributed. The task is to 


FILL ‘THE SQUARES 


$75,000 


_ Send contributions to Henry M. Williams, 
- Treasurer, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Pleasantries. 


Some one asked Whistler if he was ac- 
quainted with King Edward. He said, 
“No, I have not that pleasure.” ‘But the 
king says he knows you.” ‘Oh, well,” 
responded Whistler, ‘‘you know he’s always 
bragging.” 


Not far from Limington, Me., a professor 
and his four-year-old went fishing. The pro- 
fessor having arranged to tell the boy when 
he had a bite, soon called, ‘‘ Pull him in, pull 
him in!’ The methodical boy’s moderate 
reply was, ‘‘I don’t want to pull him in, I 
want to take him out.” 


The mistress of the house always goes 
straight to the point, says a writer in Punch. 
“Why did you leave your last place?” she 
bluntly asked the applicant for housemaid’s 
place. ‘‘I couldn’t stand the way mtisress 
and master used to quarrel, mum.” ‘Dear 
me, did they quarrel very often?” ‘Yes, 
mum. When ’twasn’t me an’ ’im, ’twas me 
an’. er: 


F. Peter Dunne, of Dooley fame, once told 
a story about the evening paper in which 
Mr. Dooley first made his appearance,—an 
ill-fated sheet which the gods loved. One 
day, just before the end, a funeral passed the 
office with a band playing the Dead March 
from “Saul.” The editor and Mr. Dunne 
watched it with emotion and fear. ‘‘Can it 
be,” they whispered, “‘our subscriber?”’ 


Rev. Dr. Freuder of Philadelphia told 
this story of himself. He was invited to 
dine with a friend, whose wife went into her 
kitchen to give orders. She said to the 
servant, ‘“‘We are to have a Jewish rabbi for 
dinner to-day.” For a moment the maid 
surveyed her mistress in grim silence. Then 
she spoke with decision: ‘‘All I have to say 
is, if you have a Jewish rabbi for dinner, you'll 
cook it yourself. I can’t.” 


It had been a delightful picnic, and it oc- 
curred to Bobby, as he watched the elders 
clearing away the remnants, that he had eaten 
a great deal. ‘‘Would you like another piece 
of this cake, Bobby?” asked a kindly dis- 
posed person, surprising what she took to be 
a wistful look in the little boy’s eyes. ‘‘No’m, 
thank you,’’ said Bobby. ‘I think perhaps 
I could chew it, but I couldn’t swallow it.” 
Youth’s Companion. 


A story is current concerning a professor 
who is reputed to be slightly absent-minded. 
The learned man had arranged to escort his 
wife one evening tothetheatre. ‘‘I don’t like 
the tie that you have on. I wish you would 
go up and put on another,” said his wife. 
The professor tranquilly obeyed. Moment 
after moment elapsed, until finally the im- 
patient wife went upstairs to learn the cause 
of delay. In his room she found her husband 
undressed and getting into bed. Habit had 
been too much for him when he took off 
his tie —London Tit-bits. 


A Scottish farmer was selling wool to a car- 
rier, and after weighing it in the yard he went 
into the house to make out aninvoice. Com- 
ing back he missed a cheese from a shelf be- 
hind the outer door, and glancing at the bag 
of wool he observed that it had increased in 
size. “‘ Man,” he said to the carrier, ‘‘I hae 
clean forgotten the weight o’ that bag. Let’s 
pit it on the scales again.’”” ‘The carrier could 
not refuse. A new invoice was made out, 
and the crestfallen carrier went away. The 
farmer’s wife missed the cheese, and rushed 
to tell her husband that some thief had stolen 
it. “‘Na, na, Meg,” replied the farmer, 
quietly; ‘‘I hae just selt the cheese for twa 
shillin’s the pund.”’ 


Prepared by 
Rey. CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


COMPILER OF ** THE SUNNYSIDE,’’ 
“THE CAROL,” “ JUBILATE DEO,” ETC. 


NEW EDITION. 


At this season, when pastors and superintendents are 
considering how to improve the musical and liturgical 
services of their Sunday-schools, we would call their atten- 
tion to the merits of this work. 

The book contains 365 hymns and poems, 264 tunes, 
together with 24 liturgies for regular sessions and special 
occasions. 

“Heart and Voice” has been adopted by a large number 
of Liberal Christian Sunday-schools throughout the United 
States. Recently, after allowing suflicient time to elapse 
for its thorough trial, a circular letter was sent to the officers 
and pastors of these schools asking for their opinion of its 
merits and value in their work. The replies, almost in- 
variably favorable, have been so gratifying to both com- 
piler and publisher that we venture to reproduce a few of 
the more characteristic of them as a guide to other Sunday- 
school committees in search of a suitable Song and Service 
Book. In so doing we also thank our friends and co- 
workers for valuable suggestions for the improvement of 
the work, which, so far as may be practicable, we shall 
adopt in future editions. 

Northampton, Mass. 

“*Heart and Voice’ has been used in our Sunday-school 
for the past two years. All our Sunday-school workers 
consider it a very satisfactory book. The book is full 
of beautiful and dignified music. I like the Church 
hymns interspersed.” 

Peabody, Mass. ‘ 

“The atmosphere of ‘Heart and Voice’ impressed me. 
To see the book on the table or piano gave forth a song. 
It is a very sympathetic volume, well suited for the Sun- 
day-school and the home circle.” . 

New Orleans, La. . 

“We find ‘Heart and Voice’ altogether sane and sweet 
and strong. We don’t cut anything, the music out of the 
services or the stanzas out of the songs, and thereby we 
realize their full worth. Pray report for us that we love 
and treasure our ‘Heart and Voice’ books.” 

Hartford, Conn. 

“We equipped our Sunday-school with ‘Heart and 
Voice’ because its services dealt with concrete Biblical 
materials, admirably collated; because the hymns and 
songs and carols contained sentiments which we could 
appreciate with our minds while we sang them in the 
joy of our hearts—and because, finally, there was a fitness 
between the words and the music, on the whole, which gave 
the book unity and power.” 

Hamilton, Ohio. Universalist Sunday-school. 

“ After using ‘Heart and Voice’ for a year, and comparing 
it with other books, I found it more complete and far su- 
perior. I know of no compilation of religious poetry ot 
equal literary merit. The services are conveniently classi- 
ed, and strong in their beauty, simplicity, and unity of 
thought. The music is singable. The book is well liked 
by our school.” 

Newport, R.I. Channing Memorial Church. 

“T value the many church hymns the book contains, and 
which have been wisely selected.... The services for 
ordinary and_ special Sundays are rich and full. The 
prayers are full of the spirit of worship.” 

San Francisco, Cal. , 

“T want to tell you how much we are enjoying ‘Heart and 
Voice,’ lately installed. We like the services, and the music 
is delightful. We congratulate and thank you.” 

From the “ Friends’ Intelligencer,’ Philadelphia. 

“This book of songs will be found very helpful to First- 
day schools and Friends’ Associations where singing is being 
introduced.” 

Lyman (State) School for Boys. Berlin, Mass. 

“We ace not allowed under state law to use the service 
part. We value the hymns highly. They are fine in 
music and helpful in thought. I wasglad to find such a 
splendid combination of fine music and fine sentiments, 
and withal tuneful music, to place before the boys that 
come under our control.” 

Rochester, N.Y. _ ; 

“We especially like the prayers. They always seem to 
fit in with any service.” 


Washington, D.C. Universalist Church. 

“Tt is much liked by our Sunday-school. Personall: 
I consider it the best Sunday-school Song and Service Book 
lhaveeverseen. ‘Theservices add very greatly to the value 
of the work. They are modern and devout.” 

Barnard Memorial. Boston, Mass. | 

“T am glad to express my hearty satisfaction with ‘Heart 
and Voice,’ both as a superintendent and minister, and its 
great helpfulness in our work. We use it in the children’s 
Church Service, and this is a severer and more thorough test 
of its worth than the briefer service of a Sunday-school. 
The liturgical portions, the large number of fine singable 
hymns, and the many selections we can use as anthems by 
our amateur choir make the book especially useful to us.” 


Send for.copy of HEART AND VOICE. 
Price: Single Copies, 60 cents each, postpaid. 
To Sunday-schools: 50 cents, carriage prepaid. 


Publishers: GEO. H. ELLIS CO. 
272 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS, 
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‘| Opens with the foot: closes itself. Clean” 
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No Flies. No Litter. No Odor 
v lean ‘and sanitary 
direct from factory. Guaranteed. Circular free. 

Look for our Trade Marks. = 
C. H. SrzpHenson, Mfr., ro Farrar Street, Lynn, Mass. 


EDWARD A. ANDREWS 
REAL ESTATE AND INSURANCE 
‘Harvard Square, Cambridge, Mass. 
Property near the College a Specialty. 


Sold 


and engraved. 
proof of my Craftsmanship. BRETT, 30 BROMFIELD 
STREET, BOSTON. 


The Acrm 


144 TREMONT STREET 
Luncheon 11-3 


MT. ZIRCON 

SPRING WATER 
NATURAL AND SPARKLING 

MT. ZIRCON GINGER CHAMPAGNE 


Order through S. S. Pierce Co.’s Stores 
Cobb, Bates & Yerxa Co.’s Stores 
Your own Grocer or Druggist or 


134- CONGRESS ST., BOSTON (Near Milk St.) 
Telephone, Main 4055 Send for Booklet 


Geo. H. Ellis Co. 
PRINTERS 


272 Congress Street, Boston 


Educational. 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 
Each girl’s personality observed and developed. 
Write for circulars. 

West Newton, Mass. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 


MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


GCHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. 
Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision. 
Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 
demic, agricultural, and domestic art subjects. All that is 
promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled. Low 
charges. Scholarships. ; 
PROCTOR ACADEMY 


ANDOVER, N.H 


Danforth School 


Framingham, Mass. 


The country life school — 


for young boys 
James Cuester Fiace, A.B. 
Head Master 


PARENTS . ; 

Expert advice freely given to parents 
regarding day and boarding schools for 
both boys and girls, 


Write the Christinn Remater @eudal 0 
272 Coneress St., Boston, M 


_. Please patronize o1 
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